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Denmark and the Ducbie German Eagerness 
The new Dube Rumours of War—The 
French Emperor—Two Opposing Aims— The 
of 1863 — Decease of Thackeray—Intel- 
Vectual and Literary Estimate — His 
‘ail Wife—Why he became an Author—T he 
‘Brain, and its Weight—The New Year's 
Concert for Prayer at Freemasons Hall 
Dr. Oumming, Mr. Noel, apd Dr. Steane— 
Spiritual Decadence— Out- 


side 
‘The Frost, and Relief for the Poor—A 


Gari Feast—Newman Hali and Work- 
5 "s Clubs — Officers visiting the Dis- 


Lonpon, Jan. 8, 1864. 
Messrs. Editors—The King of Denmark 
seems virtually to have lost the Province of 
Holstein. At all events he has, by the advice 
of Russia and Engisod, withdrawn bis troops 
from every portion of it. Federal “execution” 
(occupation) is a stern fact; but far more for- 
idable is the intense German feeling in the 
Duchy of Holstein itself, and the actual pre- 
sence there of the Duke of Augustenburg, who 
nus received a warm welcome, and issued a 
on essuming the sovereign direo- 
tion of affairs. I believe that neither the 
Gabinets of Vienna nor of Berlin desire that 
Denmark should lose Schleswig; but the Ger- 
man Berliners included are fer- 
vid in the matter. Certaiply the Crown Prince 


of Prussia is a warm partizan of the Duke of 


Aan as to hie rights to the Duchy 
of Holstein; but he would not probably wish 
to go further. At all events there bas been, 
and is imminent danger of war. The Danes 
are u spirited people, and in 1848 they showed 
great valour. They have taken up strong 


Moes, and have fortifications also; so that if 


invaded, they are likely to repel their foes 

with severe loss. Earl Russell, as the Foreign 

Minister of England, has warned the Germans 

against crossing the Eider. France and Eog- 

‘land are likely to co-operate in measures for 

test and Prussia and Austria are likely to 
k 


the enthusiasm and aggressiveness of 


smaller Powers. Bat the question is, can 
fhey do so? If not, Europe will soon be in a 
blaze. 


The year has opened with rumours of com- 
ing strife, and caution on the part of the in- 
vesting public. The Emperor of the French, 
on New Year's day, expressed confidence in 
the preservation of the peace. If he does not 
mean to fight, and if French agents (as is said) 
ve not been secretly stirring up Hungary to 

b revolt against Austria—(Kossath’s pro- 
ation, just issued, is of a fiery character, 

and his influence is great, coupled with the 


natural hate of German rule); and finally, if 


Italy is sincere in her disavowals as to plung- 
ing into war for the conquest of Venetia, then 
we may hope, perhaps, for another year’s tran- 
quillity in Europe. The master of so many 
legions as is the French Emperor, bas in bis 
power to allay anxiety. But will he do so? 
Probably he will. There are reasons for such 
@ surmise—and especially of a financial cha- 
racter. The deficit in revenue, as compared 
with expenditure, is very serious. Ia two 
there is a floating debt, revenue deficit 
of $200,000,000; to which is to be added 
$190,000,000 ere the Mexican expedition and 
its expenses are wound up. Besides this, the 
annual deficit of a revenue amounting to 
$400,000,000, is $100,000,000. The railways 
under the control of the Government have 
also received a loan of $75,000,000 for ninety- 
two years. And now it is proposed to con- 
tract a fresh loan—not for war purposes—bat 
y to reduce the interest of past borrow- 
= and partly to pay some portion of them. 
Virtually, France has no control over her own 
finances, although the Senate and Chambers 
have this very week spoken out with remark- 
able plainness, and urged the speedy settle- 
ment of Mexican affairs. There are, in truth, 
two opposing policies. First, that of commer- 
cial development. The Emperor is a free- 
trader, and, against all the remonstfances of 
proteotionists, loyally carried out the treaty of 
commerce between England and France, to 
the priceless benefit of both nations; M. Che- 
valier on the French side, and Mr. Cobden on 
the other, his trusted and confidential advisers. 
Some people say that the Nimes is England, 
bat in this matter of the French treaty, (as in 
other questions of the greatest importance, ) 
the Times was thoroughly beaten. But the 
second and opposing policy of France—that is, 
of the Emperor, (for he can say, as did his 
uncle, “I am Franoe!“) is to obtain a com- 
manding influence in the world; and this in 
order to flatter national pride, to please the 
army, on whose bayonets Napoleonism is up- 
held, and so to secure the throne in due time 
to the Prince Imperial. This last policy it is 
thet causes such almost ruinous waste of 
money on distant expeditions. This is fight- 
ing for an idea, we are told, as if Roman dis- 
interestedness were the ruling principle— 
whereas it is nothing less than incarnate 
selfishness. 

Decidedly, public opinion is not for war at 
the present time, for it means fresh loans, the 
— of commerce and manufactures. 

urope, on commercial grounds, is become 
more and more united, and consequently more 
liberal and peaceful in temper. England and 
France anderstand each other better. 

While we have been spared the horrors and 
the havoc of war, yet death has been busy, 
and very many of our eminent men have 
passed away during the year 1863. Besides 
a number of peers of note —including the Earl 
of Elgin, the Governor-General of India—the 
House of Commons and the religious and lite- 
rary world have seen some of their best and 
noblest disappear. Let the Daily News speak 
on these points: 

“Some conspicuous men in the Commons’ 
House have disappeared—the ancient Whig, 
Edward Ellice, and Mr. Western Wood, and 
Sir William Cubitt, and, we may add, the 
much ted Chaplain of the House, Arch- 
deacon Drury. Other public men, whose 
names were familiar to us all, have disap- 

ared from the business of life—Sir G. Bon- 

am, 80 active in the public service in the 
East; and Sir Joshua Jebb, the warder of our 
criminals, and Sir Culling E. Eardley, the 
friend of the a ape From the Church, 
Archbishop Whately is gone, and Dr. McCaul; 
and from the Romish Church, Father Faber; 
and from the highest seat among the Dis- 
senters, Dr. Raffles. From the Admiralty, 
where he worthily filled the place of his friend 
-Beaufort, Admiral Washington J ga ears 
before we thought to lose him. e need but 
to point to his wreck-charts to show what we 
have owed — him and what we — lost. — 
painting, Mulready, in a 0 an 
Egg, in Middle 11 — and 
Harding, and Bridell, and Duffeld. Mr. 
Sheepshanks, the friend of artists, and bene- 
feetor of the public in art, has made his gal 
lery a real bequest, by having himself depart- 
ed. Gattly, the sculptor; Professor Cockerell, 
the architect; Wilmore, the engfuver; and 
resham lec- 
turer, have left us. In literature, one of the 
and venerable labourers, 


most courageous 
Mrs. Trollope, is gone; and Mr. Turnbull, of 
whose services in archwology we were de- 


— by the cruel bigotry which broke his 

and greatest, Thackeray is sud- 
denly carried away, leaving the year with a 
darkened close to us all.“ 

A great sensation has been produced by the 
death of W. M. Thackeray, who, for the last 
‘twenty yeare, bas been an author of ever- 
growing reputetion with the public. He was 

ing in his exposure of the heartlessness 


A high lite,” “fortane-hunting,” and mar- 


zages de convenance were duly ridiculed and 


rebuked. Pretentiousness received no mercy, 
but virtue and goodness were depiotured with 


great and fascinating beauty and tenderness 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 
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He was disliked by a few literary men; but | believes that the revival spirit which showed 


Dickens, and the most eminent of the galary, 
were his admirers, and gathered in troops 
around the grave in which, at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, his ashes rest. To Christ and his 
religion he did homage—not, indeed, with 
that fulness one could wish—but yet really; 
and providence, prayer, divine belp, and 
mercy too, were all identified and illustrated 
in some of his characters—particularly in 
woman. A vast progress has been made in 
the spirit and tone of our great authors. 
Indecency has been utterly banished, and by- 
and-by we hope for still nobler men of genius, 
who will lay all their gifts at the feet of the 
Crucified, and while analyzing human mo- 
tives, and “shooting folly as it flies“ with the 
shafte of wit and humour, will more and more 
be openly and unreservedly Christian. 

The London correspondent of the Aberdeen 
Free Press, writing of Mr. Thackeray's death, 
gives the following very interesting glimpses 
of the real man: | 

“It is a very popular idea that Mr. Thacke- 
ray was an ill-natured man, a mao who bad no 
belief in the goodness of buman nature, a 

bler, and a cynic, who always looked at 

e black side of things. But the verdict of 
one who knew him as a friend is very differ- 
ent. It was my privilege to know Mr. Thacke- 
ray in private life, and I found him invariabl 
kind-h and generous, and, let me ad 
truly pious. He was, I admit, a fierce hater; 
but what he hated was baseness, and deceit, 
and hypocrisy. He snubbed and offended 
many persons, but these were only snobs and 
pretenders and humbugs. A young literary 
man of ability, if he was at the same time a 
man of modesty and sterling worth, always 
found a kind friend in Mr. Thackeray. The 
funeral took place this day at Kensal Green. 
There was a large attendance of all kinds of 
persons connected with literature and art. 
There were besides many actors, some even 
of the humblest kind, and among them was 
Mackney, the nigger melodist, whose comical 
face for once wore a rueful expression. It 
was a strange sight to see that mad mimic 
weeping. It has been said that Thackeray 
had many enemies. Where were his enemies 
to-day? Every one of the great crowd passed 
along by the side of the grave, reverently un- 
covered his head, and dropped his tears sadly 
and silently. Two young ladies in deep black 
were the first to advance, and take a last lin- 
gering look. They were Thackeray’s daugh- 
ters. Then came all the rest one by one, 
Mr. Dickens among the foremost—sternly at 
first, but melting into tears like all the rest, 
when he looked down and saw the depth of 
that silent resting-place, wherein his great 
brother had just been laid.” 

Miss Thackeray, the eldest of the two daugh- 

ters of Mr. Thackeray, is an author. She 
wrote occasionally for the Cornhill Magazine, 
when her father was editor; and her first 
work in one volume, a tale, with an excellent 
tendency, and well put together, appeared not 
long since. One of the writers or conductors 
of the Athenwum very basely and cruelly (as 
is believed) indulged his dislike for the father 
by ridiculing the literary child of his daugh- 
ter. These young ladies have not lost their 
mother by death, but it is understood that she 
is afflicted with mental alienation for some 
time past. 
Thackeray was a fellow pupil in the stady 
of painting with some of the most eminent 
artists, and some of his earlier literary produc- 
tions were illustrated by himself; but it ap- 
pears that when Mr. Dickens was becoming 
famous, and young Thackeray offered himself 
as a suitable artist to illustrate his works, 
that the former did not approve of specimens 
shown. It was this that caused the amateur 
or student-artist to turn his face to authorship, 
and to concentrate upon it all his powers. 

A post-mortem examination disclosed that he 
died of effusion on the brain. The brain itself 
was of extraordinary weight, fifty-eight and a 
half ounces. 

The New Year’s Concert for prayer began 
in Freemason’s Hall on Monday last. I was 
present at the first meeting. The attendance 
was large. Lord Calthorpe, a venerable and 
pious nobleman, the successor of the lamented 
Sir C. E. Eardley in the presidency of the 
Evangelical Alliance, occupied the obair, and 
a very solemn spirit reigned. Dr. Cumming 
delivered a practical address on prayer, and 
the certainty of answers to-prayer when offered 
in the all-prevailing Name, in faith, and for 
things agreeable to the Divine will. Ile con- 
cluded by a succinct and stirring exposition 
of the Lord’s prayer, remarking how that, 
not for personal blessings, but for the coming 
of the kingdom of God we are taught first to 
pray. Among those who led the supplica- 
tions were Baptist Noel, (who has just pub- 
lished a powerfal argument and defence for 
the Northern cause, ) and the Rev. Dr. Steane, 
(Baptist,) one of the honorary secretaries. 
Mr. Noel, in his prayer, included himeelf 
among “the old.” He is not young; proba- 
bly his age is sixty-two; but with his tall and 
almost unbent frame bis clear, calm eye— 
his sweet voice, ever uttering the purest Eng- 
lish—with his unbroken energy of mind, it ie 
difficult to think of him as even “growing 
old.” His prayer was singularly direct, earn- 
est, spiritual; and the expreseion (not for him- 
self only, but working upon the hearts of the 
assembled people) of hunger and thirst for the 
largest blessings, including personal holiness, 
victory over sin, perfect love to God, and 
showers of blessing on all the world. 

Dr. Steane is a fine specimen of a Christian 
gentleman, and for years has lived the spirit 
of an evangelical alliance. He was seriously 
ill during the last year, but has rallied again. 
His was the closing prayer for the day. On 
the second day Mr. Spurgeon delivered an 
address, and Captain Trotter, eminent as an 
evangelist to the rich, preaching to the aristo- 
cracy every Saturday afternoon in the fashion- 
able “season” at Willis's Rooms, St. James’ 
Square. I should rather say that he preaches 
every alternate Saturday in that season, bis 
coadjutor being S. Blackwood, Eeq., once gay 
and godless, but now a powerful exponent of 
the word of life. As for Mr. Spurgeon, he is 
more and more commanding the confidence of 
all good men. His breadth of common sense, 
his true catholicity of heart and speech, bis 
earnestness, directness, and his originality too. 
flavouring every thing that he say#—and I 
may truly say his usefulness—all prove him to 
be indeed a man of God, raised up to do a 
great work. He has kept clear of quarrels 
between Church and Dissent; he is a lover of 
all good men; and while he is a very decided 
Calvinist, the first public meeting held in his 
new Tabernacle was the anniversary of the 
primitive Wesleyan Missionary Society. I 
believe it was through a Wesleyan minister 
that, as a youth, he was led to seek and find a 
Saviour. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation aid him power- 
fully in good works. One of them is the Col- 
lege for the education of students for the 
Christian ministry, who, to the number of 
sixty and upwards, are annually undergoing a 
course of teaching. Mr. Spurgeon is the pre- 
sident, and the life and soul of the matter; 
but be has highly edacated men to assist him, 
for whose salary he provides, and that largely, 
out of his own pocket. The young men are 
selected by himself; real piety, with a good 
amount of mind and aptness to teach, proved 
and tested by past reputatiog, are essential 
requisites for admission. Lately hie people 
had a great Tea-meeting for the benefit of the 
College. The ladies furnished the entire trays 
at their own expense, and the whole funds re- 
ceived for tickets were handed over .to the 
Institution. As a rule, all these young men 
will preach a fall gospel, and are besides 
likely to be (as some epecimens already come 
out show ), lively, popular, effective, and heaven- 
blessed preachers. 


Mr. Spurgeon is much concerned as to the 
decline of religion in the visible Charch. He 


itself so powerfully a few years ago, has been 
checked by the unbelief and worldliness of 
the Church. He ie the editor of a yearly 
Almanac; and in that fcr the present year, he 
fervently appeals to the people of God to re- 


MORE ABOUT ST. LOUIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Messrs. Editors—Will vou allow me to 


add a few facts, in addition to those recent- 


member, repent, and do their first works—as ly eommunicated, concerning the working 
also to seek earnestly for the outpouring of | character of the Second Church of St. 


the Holy Spirit. 

While the visible Church, in its organiza- 
tions, bas, I fear, declined of late, yet there 
has been an extrancous, and yet real and 
effective agency raised up of God to do a great 
and glorious work among the outcast popula- 
tion. It is from the revival in London in 
1859-60, that have sprung the Midnight move- 


Louis, Missouri, of which the Rav. James 
H. Brookes is pastor? 

Since its organization, about twenty-five 
years ago, this church has contributed over 
three hundred thousand dollars for home 
and foreign missions, education, colportage, 
church extension, and other benevolent ob- 


ment, which has saved very large numbers of jects. Besides sustaining a city colporteur, 


poor creatures, apparently Mopeless in their 
abandoned state, and not only restored them 


at a yearly salary of six hundred dollars, it 
has recently voted six hundred dollars for 


to society, but made them new creatures. The | the establishment of a mission among the 
work of grace among this class going on at Germans of St. Louis. This enterprise is 


present in “Homes” which receive, shelter, 
and provide service and place for these out- 
casts, is really astonishing. In addition to 
this, the theatre-preaching movement, the 
Bible-women work among the London poor, 
the special labourers raised up for evange- 
lizing in the Eust-end of London, and the sin- 
gular adaptation of agents for this and kindred 
labour, call for abandant thankfulness and 


William Carter, once a master chimney- 


already, by God's blessing, a most gratify- 
ing success. An Old-school Presbyterian 
church has already been organized, and the 
Rev. A. Van der Lippe, an earnest labourer 
aod u faithful evangelical minister, began 
his labours as pastor of the church on the 
third Sabbath of the present month (Janu- 
ary.) Mr. Van der Lippe preaches flueutly 
in Eoglish as well as German, aud has 
entered one of the most inviting fields of 


sweep, converted in 1859, from being an open  jshour in the West. 


sinner has been for several years doing a mar- 
vellous work by personal contact with, and 
addresses to, classes of the population which no 
charch or chapel agency had ever reached before. 
And now every Sabbath evening he preaches 
in the large Victoria Theatre in Limbeth, to 
an immense congregation—nearly all of the 
“oommon people” and its lower strata; hold- 
ing up at once the terrors of the law and the 
spectacle of atoning mercy, as revealed in 
Gethsemane’s bloody sweat,” with the cross 
and passion of the Great Deliverer. 

The intense frost which set in this week 
has moved the hearts of the wealthier classes 
to abounding deeds and gifts of loving kind- 
ness. Night refuges for the homeless, as well 
as refuges for the prevention or reformation of 
crime—girls being trained therein in sewing, 
cooking, and housework, and lads taught the 
trades of carpentry, shoemaking, and tailor- 
ing—receive daily large saccours of money 
and gifts. Every parish in London does much 
for the relief of the poor. Christmas and New 
Year seasons are remarkable for beneficence to 
the poor all over the land. Nobles and landed 
proprietors, at these seasons, come out with 
large-hearted generosity, and many an ancient 
hall reveals the same hospitality which, years 
ago, from personal observation and experience, 
was 60 beautifully described by that gem of @ 
man and a writer, Washington Irving. 

Last week the Rev. Mr. Brown, of the 
“Clayland Chapel,” Camberwell, London, 
brought together a large body of workingmen 
and their wives into the large school-room 
connected with this place of worship. Here, 
after an ample repast, they wore entertained 
with “readings,” not only by the minister, 
but by his accomplished wife, in poetry and 
prose. Some of these were cheerful and bhu- 
morous, others devotional, melting, and ten- 
der. Such lovingness wins the peoplo’s hearts 
to Christianity indirectly yet powerfully. 

The Rev. Newman Hall has also accom- 
plished much in the same way by week-night 
lectures and entertainments for working-men. 

There is a decided decrease of intemperance 
in London. This was very manifest in the 
holiday season at and after Christmas. We 
dare not paint matters all coleur de rose, but 
undoubtedly the gospel is gaining ground 
among the masses, and the rich are more and 
morse coming under its power, and manifesting 
its spirit in deeds of love. Not less than 
seventy officers of the Guards, mostly of noble 
families, are active members of an associatio 
for district visitation among poor hou helden 
and at any time, day or night, go at once to 
cases demanding attention. In the army and 
navy, swearing and blasphemy are far less 
than formerly; and both among officers and 
men there is an ever-increasing band who are 
not ashamed of Christ. The Army Sorip- 
ture-readers’ Society” has a noble band of 
earnest and pious agents at home and abroad, 
Daring one year, 52066 visits were paid to 
soldiers, of which 17,143 were to the sick and 
dying. The Scriptures were read 47 247 
times. Bible-class meetings were 7748; of 
tracts and books 187,629, exclusive of 30 000 
Soldiers’ Almanacs. D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEDICATION. 


Messrs. Editors—A ve Presbyterian 
church was dedicated at Elwood, New Jer- 
sey, on the line of the Camden and Atlan- 
tic Railroad, January 29th, with appropri- 
ate services. The Rev..V. Reed, D D., of 
the First Church of Camden, New Jersey, 
preached the dedication sermon from Psalm 
xiviii. 12-15. 

The building is plain and unpretending, 
but neat, and will afford a comfortable 
place for the people of God in that commu- 
nity to worship in. Its cost is about one 
thousand dollars. Through the liberality 
of members of the various Presbyterian 
churches in Trenton, who gave two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, and the Board of 
Church Extension, which appropriated two 
hundred dollars, it has been completed free 
from debt. 

A branch of the Brainerd church, organ- 
ized about four years ago, will worship in 
the new edifice. This church, which had 
eleven members at its organization, has 
grown into two churches, the 
aod Hammonton, the membership of both 
amounting to a little over sixty members. 
The establishment of these and other Pres- 
byterian churches in this county is the re- 


| 
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sionery Sunday schools originated about 
sixteen years ago in the Estern cities. He 
gave a higtory of the South Mission School 
of St. Louis. In Jane, 1860, said General 
Fisk, Shen I was reduced from the rank of 
Superintendent of this school to that of 
Brigadier General in the Uaited States 
Army, I was succeeded by Mr. William 
Downing, the present Superintendent. He 
paid a glowing tribute to the zeal and 
efficiency of Mr. Dowoiag, to whom, more 
than any one else, we are indebted for the 
spacious building ia which so many children 
are now assembled. He desired to see such 
a buildiag on every block in the city. He 
spoke of the prevalence of crime in the city, 
and urged Christians of all denominations 
to use their influence in persuading the 
children to go to Sunday schools. General 
Fisk alluded to the conversion to Christiacity 
of Senator B. Gratz Brown; said Colonel 
Brown told him, with tears in his eyes, 
that he was indebted to the early impres- 
sions received in Sunday school, and to the 
teachings of his pious grandmother, for the 
light of gospel truth which had smouldered 
in his bosom, but only recently broke forth 
into a living flame. Colonel Brown re- 
ceived the news of his election to the United 
States Ssaate at the moment when he was 
holdiog his dead son in his arms, and he 


Tae Seoond Vhurch also sustains a mis- | resolved from that time forth to follow the 


sioa Sabbath-school, which is kuown as th 
corner of Marion and Decatur streets. 


hundred teachers, who have under their 


charge over seven hundred children, many 


° | strait and th that leads to life 
“South Mission,” and is located on the 


Ila 
this school there are engaged nearly one | men of St. Louis 


everlastiog. General Fisk contrasted, in 
cloquent terms, the death of one of the rich 
(Tho went to his long 
home withous leaviag any charitable bene- 
fives to embalm his memory) with that of 


of whom are Germans. A large proportion | a poor girl named E oma McUullough, who, 


of these scholars have been brought into 
the school through the untiring labours of 


on her death-bed, bequeathed her little 
mite of thirty-five cents to the South Mis- 


Mr. Samuel Murdock, the colporteur of | sion Sabbath Sshool. To show how a small 


whom I recently wrote. Oa New Year's 
day a new aod spacious buildiog, erected 
for the purposes of the school, was dedica- 
ted with appropriate ceremonies. The Rev. 
T. M. Post, of the Congregational Church, 
preached the dedicatory sermon, and Bri- 
gadier General Fisk, formerly superinten- 
deat of the school, and now commanding 
the district of St. Luis, delivered an ap- 
propriate address. More than two thou- 
sand persons were present, twelve hundred 
of whom were children. This building has 
eost over five thousand dollars, aud has been 
built by the subscriptions of seven teachers 
of the school, and members of the Second 
Church, viz., C. S. Greeley, Henry Folsom, 
William Dowaing, George Drake, William 
Matthews, Mr. Groshon, (of Lewis & Gro- 
shon,) and Daniel Clark. The work was 
superiatended by Mr. Henry Kennedy, ar- 


seed may bring forth fruit, Gueral Fisk 


said that on relating the fact of this modest 
bequest to a friead, while pursuing the 
enemy in the swamps of Missouri, the 
heart of his friend was touched, and he 
gave the General thirty-five dollars to add 
to the mite of the poor school girl. 
CALVIN. 


., 


WALKS ABOUT WASHINGTON. 
NO. II. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN ] 

Messrs. Editors—It may have seemed 
discourteous in the writer to have left the 
reader so unceremoniously in our last walk, 


chitect and builder, whose labour was gen- | standing amid the evergreens of the Capi- 


erously donated to the school. Mr. Down- 


tol grouads, gazing with an admiration, 


ing, the present superintendent of the | mingled with wonder, on the huge pro- 
school, conceived the plan of the house, | portions and indescribable elegance of the 


aod, by his untiring exertions, largely con- | edifice before him. 
tributed to secure the necessary funds aud 
holder any thing like a true appreciation 


erect the building. While the exterior of 


the building is plain and unpretendiog, the 
interior is admirably arranged for Sabbath 
There are two rooms | 


school purposes. 
for Bible-classes in front, one on each side 
of the main entrance. Front doors open 


into each. On the carpeted platform be- 


— 


tween these two rooms are a fine piano and 
desks, for the superiatendent and his two 
assistants. The principal room is about 
sixty feet square, and contains one hundred 
and sixty boxes, or sets of benches, for as 
many classes. Each bench has a box, fur- 
pished with lock and key, for the papers 
and books of the class occupying it. 
the infant classes there are, at the east end, 


For | 


But the fact is, it re- 
quires time and study to give to the be- 


of the real beauty and magnificence of this 
grand building, which is to all other houses 
what the father of waters is to all other 
rivers. Like Niagara, the longer you look 
at it the grander it grows. This is true 
of all intrinsically great objects. Hence, 
reader, we left you in our last in the most 
favourable position for seeing what the 
length, altitude, workmanship, form, style, 
and material of the Capitol externally 
really are. We will enter it, and I am 
much mistaken if you do not regard its 
internal finish, features, and furniture with 
feelings of as profound admiration as any 
you have yet felt in beholding its exterior 


two rooms furnished with seats, rising ene | greataess. 


above the other, and approached by as- | 
These five rooms have 


cending aisles. 


We first ascend a flight of long, marble 
steps, which brings us to the top of the 


sliding doors of glass, and can be thrown | first terrace. The grass is still green, and 
into one. The building is of brick, and is 26 trim as ® Parisian exquisite’s whiskers. 


112 by 60 feet. 
ventilated, is heated by four large stoves, 


and will accommodate over two thousand | 


scholars. Mey the blessing of God rest 
upon ao enterprise that has been inaugura- 
ted with such commendable liberality. 

I send you a syoopsis of the excellent 
address of General Fisk, at the dedication. 
Would that all our generals were just such 
Christian soldiers, and that all our Sena- 
tors would, in this respect at least, imitate 
the example of the Hon. B. Gratz Brown. 


At the conclusion of General Fisk’s ad- 


dress the school suog the following hymn, 


| written for the occasion by Mrs. Miles 


| 


Sells: 


We have gathered a band of children young, 


On this happy day holy work to share— 
To awaken here where songs never rung, 
The echoes undying of praise and prayer. 


O Father below d, so loving and great, 
First unto thee our thanksgiving we pour, 
And ask for thy care while we dedicate, 
This house to thy service for ever more. 


Unto this temple thy blessing impart, 
That sin at its portal may fade and die; 

Aud drop the pure dew of prayer in each heart, 
‘Bhat the flower may open fit for the sky. 


O here we will learn to come unto thee, 
Drawn to thy feet by thy promise of love; 
Our tears shall be dried, our sorrows shall flee, 
Before the sweet comforts sent from above. 


The voice of instruction shall teach the way 
That reaches to Heaven through faith and truth, 
And our lips shall sing, and our hearts shall pray, 
While yet the morning beams bright o'er our 
youth. 


Brainerd Safe from all temptation within these walls, 


We'll learn to resist Satans snares without, 
And closing our hearts to the tempter's low calls, 
Look up to the skies unshadowed by doubt. 


Tune morning has dawned, the New Year's soft rays 


Shine over this temple where Christ will come, 


sult of the labours of that devoted and in- | Where our Father will listen our songs of praise, 


defatigable missionary, the Kev. A. H. 
Brown, who has spent sixteen or seventeen 
years in this part of the State, building up 
the cause of Presbyterianism. F. 


RAMPANT MARIOLATRY in FRANCE | 


The French correspondent of Evangeli- 
cal Christendom gives some account of a 
new Liturgy in honour of the Virgin, which 
(he says) it is impossible to read “without 


being moved to indignation and disgust.” | 


After giving some pasvages which we for- 
bear to quote, he says:—‘‘These extracts 
will suffice, and it would be superfluous to 
accompany them with any lengthened com- 
mentary. What worship, and what a reli- 
gion! Mary is glorified, invoked, adored; 
all homage is concentrated upon her. Mary 
existed before the creation of the ocean. 
It is the conception of Mary which should 
fill all men with joy. The prayers and in- 
tercessions of Mary are the source of par- 
don and salvation. Where is Jesus Christ 
in Mariolatry like this? What becomes of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, and Christ him- 
self? Every pious man must be deeply 
grieved by these aberrations of the Roman 
Catholic Church. What! while infidelity 
is making such wide-spread ravages, and 
attacking the foundations of revelation, Po- 
pery employs its time and its strength in 
nauseous puerilities like these“ 


| 


| 


Ani the voice of prayer will never grow dumb. 


With what emotions will the twelve 
hundred children who participated id these 
interesting services look back upon them 
hereafter ! 


ADDRESS BY GENERAL FISK. 


The General commenced by saying this 
was a joyous aod happy hour; one of the 
happiest of his life. He loved this Sabbath 
school, and the best and pleasantest hours 
of his life had been devoted to this instita- 
tion. He had cause to love Sunday schools, 
for he himself had been taken up s poor 
ragged orphan boy, and placed in a Sunday 
school, aud thereby rescued from ignorance, 
sin, and degradation. General Fisk gave a 
brief history of Sabbath schools. He said 
that in the early days of Christianity there 
were Sabbath meetings for religious in- 
struction in Northern Italy, and Sabbath 
schools in the time of Martin Luther in 
Germany. The first Sabbath school in 
England was founded by Robert Raikes, 
eighty-tbree years ago. In America, the 
first school was started in Virginia by 
Bishop Asbury, two years after Raikes 
established one in England. From this 
small beginning the institution had ex- 
tended all over the land, until to-day there 
are over eight millions of children attend- 


ing Sunday schools in this country. Mie. | 


It is well lighted and 


Here is an elliptieally shaped fish- pond, into 
and out of which gush, through hydraulic 
pipes, streams of fresh water. Numerous 
golden-coloured fishes, from oriental seas, 
sport in this iron-fenced pool, to the de- 
light of hundreds of persons who look at 
them daily. Oa each side of it the paved 
walk runs, and we can leave it for either, 
by another flight of marble steps, (very 
similar to the former.) in our ascent to the 
top of the second terrace. Having reached 
this point, we turn short to the right or 
the left, (according to the side of the pool 
we were at when we began the ascent, ) 
and after going up a third flight, we fiad 
ourselves immediately in front of the cea- 
tral door of the old part of the Capitol. 
Between us and it, however, there stretches 
far out om each hand a deep and wide 
ditch, similar to that between the abattis 
and parapet of a fort, crossed by a stone 
bridge, over which we pass, and after a 
push at a bi-valve, green-baize-lined door, 
we enter a wide hall, leading inward. We 
follow it, and meet many well-dressed per- 
sons making their crit, as we advance. 
Soon we come to another very long flight 
of stone steps, with strong balustrades of 
marble. Now, do not complain yet of 
fatigue, for surely we are jaunting along 
quite “leisurely, counting the steps“ as we 
ascend, until this one (the last in this 
flight) makes exactly one hundred in all 
since we left „the grounds.“ 

Passing another door, here, behold, we 
are in the Rotunda, the base of the grand 
dome, so much and justly admired with- 
out. Some of the largest and ſi nest paint- 
ings in the world are here to be seen. As 
yuu are fond of the fise arts, let us look a 
moment at these costly and instructive 
specimens of artists, all masters of the 
brush. You will notice these walls are not 
perfectly circular, but beautifully octagonal 
in form, on each square of which is placed 
a ten thousand dollar picture, of a purely 
a and very interesting character. 

u 

No. I. We have a full-sized representa- 
tion of the Baptism of Pocahontas, the 
Christian Indian Princess, at Jamestown, 
Virginia, 1613. 

No. 2 is the Discovery of the Missis- 
sippi by De Soto, in May, 1541. We feel 
the surprise of th@ unfortunate explorer, 
as we see its life-like expression in his 
countenance, as he gazes for the first time 
on this giant river, as it rolls to the sea. 
Are such emotions, after all, only an oou- 
lar illusion? Are they the artistic blend- 
ings of light, shade, and colour? Won- 
derful ! 

No. 3. The Landing of Columbus, Osto- 
ber, 1492. 

No. — The Eqmbarkation of the Pil- 
grims Delft-Haven, in Holland, Jul 
21, 1020. 

No. 5. Washington Resiguing his Com- 
mission to Congress, assembled in Anna- 
polis, December 23, 1783. 

No. 6. The Declaration of Independence, 
at Philadelphia, July 4, 1776, makes: one 
almost fancy he hears ringing in his ears 
the emphatic words, „ These States are, and 


of right ought to be, free!” Will this ever | thought we, if the Master would but give | 


be false? God forbid! 


0 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— — — 


— — 


to these young brethren a view of their 


No. 7 The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis , proposed work, as to its solemn character 


to General Washington, at Yorktown, Vir- 
ginis, October, 1781. And 


and inexorable requirements, the lecture 
and revitation-rooms of our Seminsries 


No. 8. Burgoyne’s [gnoble Surrender to would exbibit a far different spectacle. | 
the American Forces, at Saratoga, New | Probably the evil here described is not 


"York, October, 1777. 


greater than in former times. 


We remen- 


But time would fail us to notice others ber five years ago, in the Seminary, the 


of a minor kind. That life-size of General Professor of 
Scott, however, on that bay war-horse, ap- | dents in succession for recitation. 


pears splendid to me; yet connoisseurs say 
(and their word is law) that it is a failure, 


war-steed, resembling more a quiet, dull 
farm or fawily horse, than the high-strung, 
noble Bucephelus that the conqueror of 
Mexico was accustomed to stride in the 
days of his military glory. 

Well, this may or may not be true; but 
if Congress pays ten thousand dollars for 
this painting, we must not by any means 
think it dear. Do you suppose so imma- 
culate and patsiotic an assembly of men 
could, or would make a mal. appropyation 
of money, or do any other unwise or wrong 
thing? Not they! 

How majestically the huge dome rises 
above us! Here all do congregate, seek- 
ing either ingress or egress. Persons from 
all civilized nations meet and mingle with- 
in the shell of this mammoth marble egg, 
standing on its larger end. What a hum— 
like that of Bsbel—salutes our ears! Note 
and name the characters. ‘ Parthians, and 
Medes, and Elamites,” and dwellers all 
over the earth! Strange to us their cos- 
tume, their manners, and their language! 
Now, do you not feel little in your own 
estimation, and half lost in this wilderness 
of humanityand art? Thisscene has often 
not only impressed, but oppressed, with its 
greatnes*, greater men than we. We have 
heard them confess it. Let us leave the 
place, then, turning to the right of the 
main western entrance, through a door into 
a cowparatively narrow hall, and after a 
walk of a few rods among u host of apple, 
picture, and triaket venders, we come into 
the old Hall of the House, where immortal 
wen of yore once played a most conspicuous 
part. Ia shape it is an amphitheatre, set 
round with numerous huge, conglomerate 
columns, that ran from floor to ceiling in a 
way so singularly grotesque and unfortu- 
nate, as to render the gallery a fit. place 
neither for sitting in, or seeing out. The 
floor is wood, the walls plastered, the furni- 
ture dingy and dusty, aud the whole scene 
truly sombre and antique. Sit and rest a 
moment you may in this dear old chair, in 
which many a noble hearted and richly 
gifted speaker once sat, ia the days of our 
past union and peace. We have better 
chairs now to accommodate our political 
chiefs;—are they better who are thus ac- 
commodated? Speak the name of Wash- 
ington aloud here. It riogs round the 
walls for a moment, then dies away like the 
notes of our departing greatness! But we 


reader in this Hall, to his own reflection | 


| 


for a time, assuring him we shall soon 
meet again,” and see other singular sights 
together. * 

W. M. F. 


A VISIT TO A SEMINARY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


are not „west of the Rocky Mountains,’ 
nor even “west of the Mississippi.” All 
we can boast of, in this respect, is being 
west of the Atlantic. But we were back 
again for a day or two in —— Seminary, 
after five year’, more or less, experience in 


80 far as the horse is concerned, as it lacks | a single further word, the Professor dis- 
the muscle and fire of a real, genuine missed the class. It was severe, but most 


Svotch have two. 


called upon three stu- 
By 
a strange coincidence, they successively re- 
plied, „Please excuse me, sir.” Without 


salutary. At another time, a student in 
lecture, in a different department, visibly 
and audibly yawned. A righteous indig- 
nation became immediately apparent on 
the Professor's face. All said that some- 
thing sharp was comiog. And it came. 
“Gentlemen, I expect I have as good 
right to be tired of this subject as you 
have.“ There was no more yawaing dur- 
ing that lecture. 
Pasron. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


Fund for Superannuated and Disabled 
Merchants of Philadelphia. 


The cootribators to this fand have re- 
cently had their zunum meeting. The 
object of this Association is to “furnish 
relief to indigent merchants, especially such 
as are aged and iofirm.”” The number re- 
lieved during the year is fifteen. The 
amount given to each is dictated by cir- 
cumstances, and in all cases is bestowed in 
a delicate and confidential manner. Their 
income is derived from annual contribu- 
tions and the interest of a small permanent 
fund of ten thousand dollars. The Mana- 
gers say, in their report, that the appro- 
priation which they have been able to 
make „must appear small, if measured by 
aby scale by which those who have never 
known adversity would be likely to esti- 
mate them. Small indeed they are, in 
pecuniary amount; but not in the solace 
they have brought to the afflicted. Ic is 
only when reverses, or circumstances of 
destitution, throw their dark shadows over 
age, infirmity, or sickness, that the help 
which the Merchants’ Fuad bestows is ap- 
preciated at its worth.” 

A similar sense of justice, mingled with 
sympathy, has originated in Philadelphia 
numerous private assoviations for the relief 
of their disabled members, or of those who 
belong to their craft, or are natives of the 
same country, of which there are no iess 
than eight national benevolent societies. 
Two are sustained by persons of Euglish 
birth or blood, and one is Irish. The Ger- 
mans have one, if not more; and the 
That ins:ituted for re- 


duced merchants is the ninth; a tenth is 
for disabled firemen, or the widows and 
would nei.her grow sentimeatal nor poeti- | orphans of their deveased members—and I 
cal, nor yet fanciful, but remain natural knownot how many more. All of them are 
and descriptive; and so we will leave the | conducted with much liberality and energy, 


the ministry. We left the Seminary with | 


the feeling that we had effected a plenum; 
we came back with something like an 
“aching void,” if, indeed, as Mr. Blair 
questions, a void may be said to cache“ 


We were again in the well- remembered 


class-rooms. 
tite, and we opened wide our intellectual 


We had a tremendous appe- | 


mouth. We had our eyes open, too, and 


observed some things. We made some 
reflections. Many of these were pleasant. 
There was much to gratify and encourage 


the observer who hag the interests of Zion 
at heart. There is much progress in the | 
right direction. The various professional 


chairs are well filled. The course is eu- 
larged. The facilities are ample for send- 
ing forth a body of men thoroughly trained 


and furnished for the great work. But 


some things met the eye not so pleasantly. 
It was evident that many of the students 
had not realized the high and solemn cha- 
racter, and the extreme demands of the 
work to which they had consecrated their 
lives. O, thought we, if these young 
brethren could but have five years’ experi- 
ende of the work of the ministry, before 
coming to this place! In many cases 
there was a defiviency of zest and order in 
study. The discharge of duty was per- 
functory. Many of the recitations showed 
great lack of application and interest. 
Many lounged and yawned during lecture, 
giviog only half their attention. Tue 
benches and desks are covered with marks 
of pencil and pen—names, dates, symbols, 


crosses, comic drawings, &o —showing how the West. 


supported mainly by annual contributions, 
aided to some extent, in a few instances, 
by a gradually increasing permanent fund. 
In view of such facts, how surprising the 
delinquency with which we have been 
chargeable as a Church! How shall it be 
explained, that a religious body so ealight- 
ened and distinguished for their zeal and 
liberal giving in every other department of 
Christian philanthropy, should have been 
so derelict ia this? The St. Andrew’s So- 


Messrs. Editors—We who hold this pen _ ciety, for the relief of disabled and needy 


Scotchmen, is now in the one hundred and 
fifteenth year of its existence, and yet the 
first effective legislation of our Church for 
her disabled ministers in need, and the 
needy widows and orphans of deceased 
ministers, was only fourteen years ago—in 
1849. 

We are happy to say that the reproach 
of this neglect is now « wiped away.” The 


-receat efforts of our Church have been | 
attended with encouraging success. The | 


repeated recommendations of our General 
Assembly, to make annual collections for 
the relief of her disabled ministers, are 
heeded by an increasing number of our 
churches every year; and this will soon be 
done, we hope, by all. Tue amount already 


| contributed is enough to give substantial 


relief to every applicant; and we have 
good reason to believe that the provision 
will soon not only be adequate to meet 
every case of necessity, but that it will be 
as regular aud permanent as are the con- 
tributions to our excellent Boards. 


The Chinese Scholars and Christianity. 


The Rev. J. Laughton, Baptist mission- 
ary, recently visited Tingchewfoo at the 


time of the examination for the Tientsin, or 
Chinese Bachelor of Arts degree. There 
were between six and seven thousand can- 
didates, and many of them eagerly attended 


the effe 


_ the chapels of the missionaries. According 


to Mr. Laughton, it was curious to notice 
which the preaching of Christi- 


anity had upon these scholars. Some of 
| them said that Jesus was a great sage, and, 
according to what the preacher said, must 


have been a holy man. 


Some of them sug- 


gested that as Confucius was the great sage 
of the East, so Jesus was the great sage of 


They were exceedingly angry 


time was squandered. We mentally ex- | at the attempts that were made to conviuce 
claimed, „O brethren, the ministry, the them of the sophistries and deficiencies of 


ministry! 
and inattention! You need every moment 
of time. You will need every truth, and 
fact, and argument, and all the mental 
discipline, which you can secure. Three 
years is but too short to fit you for your 
work. Your position is sublime and sol- 
emu.“ It should banish all frivolity and 
indolence. With the ministry in view, 
you should be deeply in earnest. If your 
heart is not in the work, you had better 
reconsider your purpose at once.” We sat 
in the marked and scarred desk, and our 
mind went forth upon the field and the 
work. We followed one of these listless 
and half-hearted students. We thought of 
his regrets as he should awake to the reali- 
zation of his scanty preparation and de- 
ficient training. We saw him abandoning 
his Hebrew in despair, aud painfally seek- 
ing, with lexicon and grammar, to read 
his text in the Greek. We saw him super- 
ficial and unskilful in exegesis, avoiding all 
the intricate passages; timid and uncer- 
tain in argument; ill at ease in the par- 
lour, still more so in the sick-room; and 
always and every where destitute of that 
confidence and calm deliberation which are 
so effective, and which come only from a 


consciousness of thorough preparation, and 


entire identification with the work. O, 


There is no time for listlessness the philosophy of Confucius. When Christ 


was spoken of as the Son of the only true 
God, who became incarnate and died for the 
sins of men, some of them laughed, and 
others flew into a violent passion. Many 
of them left, saying, almost in the words of 
the Athenian philosophers, We may, per- 
haps, call again anotber day, and hear more 
of this doctrine.” Several, however, lin- 
gered behind, and talked over the matter 
with the missionaries calmly, and with great 
apparent candour and ability. 


— — — — — 


Persecution of the Jews in Morocco. 

Letters from Sir Moses Montefiore to 
the 21st of December, relate that bis mis- 
sion has been graciously patronized by the 
Spanish Government. Queen Isabella is 
indignant that the Spanish consuls in Mo- 
rocco should have been calumniated as guilty 
of cruelties against the Jews, and her Min- 
ister declares that the iniquitieg which have 
brought Sir M. Montefiore in his old age all 
that distance to intercede for his poor coun- 
trymen, were exclusively the work of the 
Moors. The Spanish consuls are ordered, 
as the best means of deflecting such calum- 
nies from themselves to the Mohammedans, 
to protect the Israelites from spoliation, from 
having evidence extorted from them by the 
lash, and from other acts of barbarity. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL PROUEEDINGS. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTRAL PRESBYTERY. 


The last stated meeting of this body wua 


held in the Alexander Church. Tos following 


is ae of the principal business trane- 
acted: 

Two new candidates for the ministry were 
received, and four other candidates were exam: 
ined with reference to their being licensed in 
April. A standing rule of this Presbytery 
requires that all the examinations and parts of 
trial, except the last—the popular sermon—be 
passed and approved by the stated meeti 
preceding that at which the candidate expects 
to be licensed. It is a good rule for all con- 


cerned. 

The churches made good report as to the 
payment of their pastors’ salaries, The work 
of paying off churvh debts was aleo found to 
be going on satisfactorily. One church (Phos- 
nixville) reports out of debt since last meet- 
ing, and another (Port Richmond) that they 
are harnessing up for the same good exodus 
from ‘the house of bondage.” Their pastor, 
the Rev. D. Kennedy, received the tecommon- 
dation of Presbytery, and will ip due time 
make his appeal for aid among the churches, 
This Presbytery has, from the beginning, 
urged and encouraged all their churches to 
get free from the snare aud burden of debt. 

The award of the Committee of Synod, 
making final apportionment of the debts of 
the Church Extension Committee between the 
two Presbyteries converned, was reveived, and 
order was taken for the prompt payment of 
so much of the debt assigned to this Presby- 
tery as has not already beeu paid in antivi- 

tion, 

The Rev. Robert Proctor was diamiased ta 
the Presbytery of Cayuga. Mr. William HI. 
lodge was ordamed as un evangelist, and after. 
wards dismissed to the Presbytery of Con- 
nectivut. The pastoral relation between the 
Rev. L. II. Christian, D. D., aad the North 
Church, was dissulved, and the following 
minute adopted in the vase: 

„The action of Presbytery in dissolving the 
pastoral relution between the Rev. L. II. Chrie- 
tian, D. D., and the North Church, is rendered 
expedient by the failure of Dr. Christian’s 
health, and his disability for the discharge of 
pastoral duties; and also by the general oon- 
currence of the people of the North Church in 
his request. It is in the knowledge of Pree 
bytery, however, and well attested by the 
Session and the members of the North Church 
that the pioty, learaing, fidelity, and general 
success of De. Christian are deserving of v 
high appreciation; and Presbytery feel howell 
to express their deep regret that, with sach 
qualifications, any circumstances should have 
ovourred, or any means should have been em- 
ployed to develope, or to give body and force 
to a feeling of discontent among the people; 
and it is a distinct impression upon the mind 
of Presbytory, that with becoming patience, 
pru.leuce, and prayerfulness, the necessity for 
this action of Presbytery might have been ob- 
viated.”” Sratep 


PRESBYTERY OF SUSQUEHANNA. 
This Presbytery met in the Second Church 


of Wyalusing, Pennsylvania, on the 26th-of | 


January, according to appointment, aud in 
the absenve of the Moderator was opened with 
a sermon by the Rer. J. A. Rosseel, of the 
Presbytery of Winnebago, who afterward sat 
as a corresponding member, Owing, in part, 
ta the bad travelling and the unpromising 
state of the weather, tnere were fewer present 
than usual. The two oldest members were 
both absent—the Rov. C. C. Corss, who, since 
attending the meeting of Synod at Wilkee 
barre, has been nearly disabled with rheuma- 
tim, and the Rev. J. Foster, who had not re- 
covered from the severe iliness which kept 
him from that meeting. Thus the duties and 
responsibilities are passing from the elder to 
the younger, while all are hastening to the 
final account. 

Inter alia, the Presbytery had the pleasure 
of receiving the Rev. Robert W. MeCormick, 
from the Presbytery of Ogdensburg, and the 
Kev. Andrew Montgomery, a licentiate, from 
the Presbytery of Hudson. The church of 
Terrytown was received, upon the report of a 
committee appointed at the last stated meet- 
ing to visit that place. The Rev. James Gur- 
don Carnocban was appointed commissioner 
to the next General Assembly, and the Rev. 
Ilallock Armstrong his alternate. Hiram 
Steven, of Steubenville, was also appointed, 
and Bezaleel Gates, of the church of Rome, 
his alternate. After a very pleasant meeting, 
Presbytery adjourned to meet on the llth of 
March next, at two o’clock, P. M., in the Col- 
legiate Iustitute, Towanda, Pennsylvania. 

Srarep 


PRESBY'TERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


At the stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
New Brunswick, held in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, on the 2d and 3d inst., the Rev. William 
Blackbura was received frum the nice ed 
of Krie, and having accepted the call of the 
Fourth Church of Trenton, Wednesday, the 
10th inst., was appointed for his instalment, 

The Rev. A. D. White, having become an 
associate Principal of the Edgehill School, 
Princeton, asked a dissolution of his pastor- 
ship of the Second Church of Trenton, which 
was granted. The following candidates were 
licensed: — Newton J. Conklin, Clarence Eddy, 
Richard Wylie, John Wylie, and Thomas 
Johnson. A sixth applicant for license, hav- 
ing expressed some peculiar views in 
to the fourth commandment, considerable dis- 
cussion followed, and the decision was post- 
poned till the April sessions. 


(OLENSO’S WORKS IN INDIA. 


A friend in India says that in Calcutta 
the Colenso controversy is raging. The 
natives give away the book to any sus- 
pect of a tendency to Christianity. The 
friends of a young man, who had been 
gradually led on by the Holy Spirit, and 
was on the point of openly declaring him- 
self, sent him the other day a copy of Co- 
lenso’s works, telling him it was most for- 
tunate for him that he had not committed 
himself by baptism, as he would have found 
himself in a fearful position, for Chris 
had just been upset by a Bishop. Do not 
such things remind us of our Lord's words 
in Luke xvii. 2? See these “little ones, 
just struggling out of the darkness of hea- 
thenism, driven back by the teaching of a 
Christian Bishop! Hearing as I do from 
missionaries in India, [ often feel very sad 
when they speak of their hearts being griev- 
ed and their hands hanging down, through 
having it cast in their teeth that “one of 
your own Bishops has proved the Bible 
false.” — Corr. of an English paper. 


HINDOOISM DYING OUT. 


From all quarters we have evidence of the 
gradual process going on among the Hin- 
doos, by which the faith of their fathers is 
becoming regarded as a woru-out supersti- 
tition. With reference to Bengal, the Cal- 
outta Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society write: 

„ Hindooism is dying, yes, is well nigh 
dead, as respects the hold which it has upon 
the tuinds of the people. It is no longer the 
battle-ground. During the whole of this tour 
I have scarcely met with a man who stood 
forth as its champion. Many and various 
are the influences which operate to produce 
this result; but the result * 4 
strong feeling, tos, prevails, t ristian 
ity — and will be the religiod of India. 
Farther, Christianity is to a great extent 
commending itself to the convictions of the 
people as & decidedly good thing; the ohar- 
acter of Jesus is becoming more un 
and, in consequence, more admired. What 
is very important, also, the can now 
draw the distinction between precious 
and the vile; they rarely a Chris- 
tianity the inconsistencies of its professors ; 
they can comprehend the difference between 

hristian in name, and a Christian in 


heart. 
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SATURDAY, February 13, 1864. 
Pires ror tHe — Send 


Aw dent of the Obristian Commission, 
writing home, ssys:—“<Today s Roman 
Catholic Colonel urged one of our delegates 
to visit his regiment snd preach, as well as 


and are new every week. They furnjsh s 
variety that makes them more interesting 
than books. Send us papers.” | 


m 


RxwIvaIs —We are glad to chronicle 
signs of the descent of the Holy Spirit 
upon the churches. The revival from the 
midst of which Dr. Thompson went up to 
the glory and praise of heaven, was exten- 


_ give and powerful. The Tuscarora church 


has witnessed many such scenes, but none 
more blessed and solemn than that in which 
its pastor closed his ministry. The church 
of Middle Spring, in the Presbytery of Car- 
lidle, Rev. Isaac N. Hays pestor, hes also 
been reſresbed; and an unusual interest, 
we understand, exists in the church at Dau- 
ville, Penosylvanis, of which. our friend, 
the Rev. O. J. Collins, is pastor. The 
church in Carlisle, Kentucky, bas received 
® gracious visitation, by which it has been 
re-united, quickened, and quite a number 
9 —. into its fold; and the Ebenezer 

byterian church, in Green county, 
Kentucky, bas also enjoyed a delight 
ful work of grace. A letter which we 
have jast received from the West, gives us 
similar tidings concerning churches in Illi- 
pois and Iowa, for all which we would de- 
voutly thank God. 


— 


Cnvncn Arrams 1n Sr. Louis, Mis- 
— We have received communica- 
tion from a very ble source in St. 
Louie, from which we learn that much dis- 
satisfaction exists in the Pine Street Church, 
in regard to the return of the Rev. Dr. 
McPheeters to its pulpit. The pastoral 
relation between Dr. McPheeters and this 
church was dissolved some time ago by the 
Presbytery of St. Louis, and the pulpit 
declared vacant. The action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, in giving liberty 
to Dr. MoPheeters to resume his ministry, 
could not, of course, restore him to bis 
pastoral charge, which can be done only 
through the intervention of the Presbytery 
of St. Louis. A number of the congrega- 
tion, who have been deeply grieved by Dr. 
McPheeters’ course in regard to the South- 
ern rebellion, are opposed to his restoration 
as the pastor of the church, and will mani- 
fest their opposition in every lawful and 
proper way. 


A New Caurce Id Denver City — 
The new Presbyterian church in Denver 
city, Colorado Territory, was dedicated to 
the worship of God on Ssbbath, the 17th 
of January. At the time of the dedication 
it was found that between thirteen and 
fourteen hundred dollars were needed to 
pay the indebtedness on the church; and 
with great promptness the sum needed was 
raised by the congregation, and the church 
then dedicated. The Rev. Mr. Day is 
pastor of the church, and the Denver City 
News thus speaks of him and his work in 
that city: 

“The successful completion of this very 
creditable house of worship is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. The Rev. Mr. 
Day arrived in Denver but little more than 
a year ago, finding the members of his 
church but a handful in comparison. He 
set earnestly and energetically to work, and 
in that short space of time has not only 
largely increased the membership*of the 
—. he was the first to organize here, 
but now has the proud gratification of min- 
istering to it in an elegant edifice, built 
almost wholly by his own efforts. He is 
yet a very young man, and can look for- 
ward with the brightest — and bigh 
aspirations. The size of the new church is 
thirty-four by sixty-four feet, and its cost 
$4375, exclusive of the ground upon which 
it stands. This latter, we believe, was given 
by Major Fillmore.” 


Tue PresByTERIAN BANNER.—The Rev. 
Dr. David McKinney pronounces his vale- 
dietory this week, and the Presbyterian 
Banner, of Pittsburg, passes into other 
hands. He tells his readers, what we 
before knew, that his paper was commenced 
eleven years ago in Philadelphia, as a 
cheap psper, and was thence transferred to 
Pittsburg. As far as the main principle 
was concerned, he acknowledges that he 
«never drew from the paper even the inter- 
est on his investment, nor the full average 
of his family expenditures.” This we pre- 


' dicted, from the first, would be the result. 


- 


0 quick is the @prebension. 


* — 


It now into other hands. The Rev. 
Mr. James Allison and Prof. R. Patterson 
are the purchasers, and will succeed in its 


editorial management, to whom we extend 


our Christian salutations, although the 
Banner has said of us not a few unkind 


Prorrsson ELecTep.—The Trustees of 
Andover Seminary have elected Rev. J. 
Henry Thayer, of the Crambie Street 
Ohburch, Salem, successor to Professor Stowe 
in the Professorship of Biblical Literature. 


SOON BURNED OUT. 


LL men are not born with mental 
faculties of the same power. The 
difference is noted in children at. an early 
age. Knowledge, which is acquired by 
one only by diligence and pains-taking, 
seems to fiash upon another almost by a 
kind of intuition. The one, if he would 
maintain his rank, must work for it, while 
to the other study seems scarcaly necessary, 
Yet who 
hes not seen an exemplification of the fact, 
that native genius often results in super- 
ficial knowledge, and that what comes 
lightly is unsubstantial and transient, and 
lays no adequate foundation for future 
acquisitions? We almost tremble when we 
see evidences of genius; it is s apt to prove 


_ erratic, and be short-lived. While there 


are illustrious examples to the contrary, 


yet, in most cases, the most visionary 


errors, the most turbulent passions, the 


briefest career, mark the genius; he nei- 


ther blesses, or is blest; and his brightest 
promise ends in disappointment. He burns 
out quickly. The most distinguished and 


‘useful men have been those who have 


"diligently improved their genius by study, 


of 


he could beat, and did not try; the tortoise 
was untiring, aud won. 
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/ LABOUR REWARDED. 


all departments of human labour, it is 

both just and netural to have 
to the recompense of reward. It is the 
stimulus of enterprise; it is the encourage- 
ment under difficulties. All men, with the 
‘exception of loungers and idlers, are sccus- 
tomed to put forth their exertions under 
the expectation of receiving the fruit of 
them; and were this bope removed, it 
would be difficult to conceive of a bury 
world. The merchant daily resorts to his 
counting-room ; the artizan plies bis voca- 
tion; the agricultarist tills his fields, and 
awaits the results, presuming thet they 
will be amply compenssting. Had they no 
such pleasing prospect, they would fold 
their hands in idleness. 


prmciple bas its due influence. Labour 
has its object; reward is anticipated. 
Here the directory for duty is the word 
of God; and it is all the more important, 
inasmuch as it not only explains the modes 
of working, but guards against misdirected 
labour and unauthorised expectations. As, 
for instance, should any man, in the matter 
of his own salvation, presume to labour in 
his own strength, or rest upon his works 
and worship as meritorious, he would griev- 
ously deceive himself, since God has assured 
him that salvation bas already been accom- 
plished, and is now a matter of free gift. 
Still, work and worship are essential; they 
have their high uses, and cannot, without 
criminality, be neglected. They have their 
reward in another way. They are invigo- 
rating to the soul, enlarge the sphere of its 
knowledge and sensible comforts, assure 
hope, and bring into contact with God, the 
source of all good. If they cannot purchase 
salvation, they can fit us for its enjoyment. 

In religion every one has bis particular 
labour assigned him, with its accompanying 
promise. The minister bas his vocation, 
and the private Christian his. They are 
both called into the Master’s vineyard, that 
they may work with a promise of wages. 
God is the paymaster, who will never fal- 
sify bis word, but will pay that which is right. 
The early ministers of the gospel not only 
felt their responsibility to labour, but the 
encouragements which sweetened their toils, 
and were qualified to stimulate others— 
Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always sbounding in the 
work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” «For God is not unrighteous to 
forget your work and labour of love.” 
How wonderfully toilsome and exhausting 
were their labours, which were labours of 
love, of gratitude, of deep devotion to God 
and the souls of men! They disclaimed 
personal merit, and yet they laboured as if 
there were no other means of. appeasing an 
offended God. Take Paul as an example. 
‘Look at the catalogue of his perils and dis- 
comforts, his toilsome journeys, his disin- 
terested labours, and his unjust persecu- 
tions. He preached in season and out of 
season ; denied himself an ordinary rest; 
was williog to encounter all hardships that 
he might win souls to Christ; wept, pray- 
ed, besought sinners, and became an illus- 
trious instance of self-abnegation. And yet 
Paul expected his reward. Even in this 
world he aimed to secure the approbation 
of his own conscience, and to have fellow- 
ship with Jesus, even in his sufferings; 
and beyond this world, he looked for the 
higher recompense of reward. Laying 


what he did, he could still triumph through 
Christ over death and the grave; and in 
the far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory. 

To all ministers he thus becomes the 
great exemplar in labour, not for a tem- 
poral, but an eternal reward. The best 
services which can be rendered for others 
may be unappreciated bythem. They may 
turn and rend their greatest benefactors, 
returning evil for good, and contempt for 
their solicitude. No matter how conscien- 
tiously and freely these services are ren- 
dered, or in how loving a spirit, it is not 
unlikely they may be contemned and spurn- 
ed. No minister of Christ is to look for 
his reward here; if he receives any thing, 
it will be “with persecutions; he may 
expect indifference, ingratitude, if not posi- 
tive hate; his best services may be depre- 
ciated and forgotten, and, like the Master 
himself, he may be “‘ wounded in the house 
of his friends.” But what then? Did his 
Lord instruct him to expect reward here? 
Did he not, on the contrary, fully forewarn 
him, that while labouring for the good of 
others, he was to look above for his reward! 
For this there is to be a patient waiting. 
It may come slowly, but it will come surely. 
“Be not weary in well-doing, for in due 
season ye shall reap, if ye faint not.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


E hope all our readers will give an 
attentive perusal to the communi- 
cation from President Cattell, in another 
column. There never was a more propitious 
time for freeing this important Iustitu- 
tion from its present embarrasaments, and 
placing it beyond the reach of future re- 
verses. We hope that the gentleman’s 
note, referred to, will stimulate others to 
act promptly. We are well acquainted with 
the generous and noble giver, and know 
that this sum was not subscribed from 
impulse, but from a settled conviction of 
duty, after a full and fair examination of 
the case. There are scores of men in our 
Church who are able to do as much, and 
even more; and we trust they will at least 
afford the President an opportunity of con- 
ferring with them as to the pres®ht wants 
and future prospects of the College. 

We subjoin the letter of Dr. Junkin, 
the first President of the College, who, full 
of years and honours, still survives to watch 
over its interests; and there are many who 
love and honour him, and who venerate 
the memory of Dr. Alexander, and these, 
we are sure, will find in this letter an addi- 
tional inducement to aid this deserving 


Institution. 
Jan. 2, 1864. 
At the close of the great conflict in the 
General Assembly 6f 1837, the subscriber 
called a meeting of friends in the Education 
Rooms, in Sansom street, and submitted to 
them the question of his abandoning the en- 
terprise in which he had been engaged fer 
nearly seven years, and which was 
hindered by the troubles of the Church. He 
stated his entire willingness to cease all efforts 
for the est&blishment of Lafayette College. if 
the present meeting should so advise. Va- 
rious opinions were expressed, opposed to the 
abandonment, but especially by Dr. John 
Breckinridge and Dr. Archibald Alexander. 
But it was the language of encouragement 
from the lips of this venerable sage that de- 
cided the question in my mind, and those of 
all present. In substance, Dr. Alexander 
said:—** The founding of a College is a great 
matter, and the man who will undertake and 
carry it through, so that it shall live and grow 
in succeeding years, will have done a great 
work. If he spend his whole life in it, it will 
ve a well-spent life. I have been watching 
Dr. Junkif’s movements with great interest. 
The measure of success attending them is en- 
ing. We have had some of bie young 
men in our Seminary, and I s advisedly 
and from experience. As to ayette — 
too near Princeton, I think there is not m 
in the objection. Princeton College is, in a 
sense, a peculiar Institution; its foundations 
are broad; it draws its students from: all 
quarters, near and far off. There is 


dao 
of any injurious competition, but probable 


Ia à religious point of view, the came 


aside all vain boasting of what he was aud 


benefit from the kind of rivalry which may 
spring up. J should be very sorry to see 
ground at Easton abandoned, and the labour 
lost. It must not be. Let Dr. Junkin not 
be discouraged, but go forward—he will suo- 
Such are the sentiments, and largel 
the very words of the beloved 338 No — 
can ever koow how they thrilled in my soul; 
and their energy I still feel. Time will prove 
their wisdom; and though my sands have 
well nigh run down, yet I hope to live until 
two great events occur, when I hope to have 
grace to ssy—Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen the union, and 


prosperity and glory of my country restored, 
and Lafayette — for ever by a 
liberal endowment. 


The Institution has a Faculty superior to 
any it ever possessed, and that will not suffer 
in comparison with any in the land of equal 
numbers. Where any gentleman of means 
and liberal feelings can bestow twenty or 
twenty-five thousand dollars to a ater 
public benefit than in endowing a Professor- 
ship in this Institution, I do not know. 

Grondz JUNKIN. 


LETTER FROM A REFUGEE. 


Minister of our Church, who re- 

sided in Texas, previous to the war, 
bas lately made his escape, and writes to 
us as follows, from New Orleans, where he 
is for the present residing. 

„Having been so long in hibernation, and 
being thrust so suddenly upon the stirring 
scenes of loyalty, I feel very much as Rip Van 
Winkle did, an he awoke from his lon 
slumber. All is novelty; and it is difficult 
for a novice to adjust himself to the new order 
of things. The vernacular of the street and 
parlour is in bis way. He is prone to say, 
our army, when he means the Confederate 
army; and he cannot utter the words, ‘rebs,’ 
‘rebels,’ and ‘secessionists,’ flaently as those 
around him. And among these novelties, I 
must mention the Presbyterian. It was once 
a familiar friend, a welcome visitor to multi- 
tudes of Southern friends. Bat alas, lying 
tongues have made fees of friends! A ruling 
elder of my acquaintance, (who was a sub- 
scriber before the war,) was year lookin 
over some papers, when he discovered an ol 
copy of the terian. He seized it, and 
in his wrath threw it in the fire. Some of us, 
however, who have not seen it for years, can 
salute it still as an old friend. 

“In the Crescent City, in thie commercial 
focus of the South-west, I have pitehed my tent 
for a season. Business is improving. The 
levees exhibit considerable actavity. The 
great artery of internal trade, whose action 
has been so long suspended by rebel pressure, 
is beginning to throb with its wonted energy. 
Steamboats are now plying between New 
Orleans and the North-western cities. But a 
new history is opening upon this city. The 
former merchant princes bave emigrated, and 
already New Englanders occupy their places. 

“The condition of Presbyterianism here is 
melancholy. Of six churches, only three are 
open, and they are thinly attended. The 
Presbytery of New Orleans has not convened 
for two years, though a quorum is within the 
lines. The truth is, a large proportion of the 
original members remaining in the city are 
schismatics, secret secessionists. And one 
proof is, there are three Presbyterian clergy- 
men, refugees, here, and neither of them has 
been invited to preach. Yet there are many 
loyal Presbyterians in the city. Now, can 
any thing be done for them? The Union 
Baptists have opened a church by’order of the 
military. But thie is, E repugnant to 
Presbyterial polity. The Methodist Church 
North, has appropriated thirty-five thousand 
dollars for the Church South, Could not the 
Board of Domestic Missions, or the General 
Assembly, do something of the same kind for 
the interests of our Church South? Some of 
us can never return to the partizan — 2 
Our lot is cast with the Church of our 
thers.” 


THIS HEARTLESS REBELLION. 


UR readers know, to venerate the name 
of, Joun M. Borrs, @ true hearted 
Virginian, who earnestly expostulated with 
the people of his own State against pre- 
cipitating themselves into the frightful 
vortex of rebellion. In his noble mission 
he endangered property and life. It was, 
however, in vain that he predicted the pre- 
cise results which have come to pass. His 
earnest warnings were treated with deri- 


sion. In a recent letter from his desolated 


home in Virginia, he says: 

“The extent of my aspirations for the 
present, is to return ‘ for evil’ to this 
once venerable and venerated, but now 
poor, down-trodden, shattered, heartlessly 
sacrificed, and dilapidated old Mother of 
States,’ that has been reduced to her pre- 
sent miserable condition by her leading and 
trusted statesmen, who, with miscalculation 
upon miscalculation, and blunder upon blun- 
der, with every prophecy and promise un- 
fulfilled, have been groping their way in 
Siberian darkness, and with the most in- 
excusable ignorance, after a phantom, en- 
gendered by a corroded and diseased imagi- 
nation, which was excited by a heartless 
selfishness, and insane ambition to per- 
petuate their own 2 that has been 
without a parallel in the history of the world. 

“T am aware that my counsels for the 
last three years have been spurned and de- 
rided, and my person even threatened with 
violence, by many who once looked with a 
more charitable and friendly eye upon my 
suggestions and advice. I have reason to 
think this hallucination is ing off, and 
is being rapidly dissipated by the terrible 
ordeal to which the fortunes of the South 
have been subjected, and it may be—at 
least I am not without hope—that at a 
future day, I may in some way stand as a 
link between the North and the South, by 
which the chain that once bound them 
together, may again connect them—and to 
this complexion it must come at last; for 
neither passion, nor prejudice, nor suffering, 
nor want, nor hunger, nor pride, nor strife 
can endure for ever; and the time must 
come when men will look at things as they 
are, and no longer close their eyes at bright 
mid day, and swear the sun does not shine, 
because they desire to shut out the light.” 


A WORD WITH THE TRUE PRES- 
BYTERIAN. 


HE True Presbyterian of January 21st 
contains an article on what it calls 
“Dixie Missions,” meaning thereby the 
contemplated movements to resuscitate the 
churches in the South which have been 
left in a disabled condition by the fortunes 
of war. These movements seem to be quite 
distasteful to the editor of the True Pres- 
byterian, and he sneeringly inquires, (Who 
are to be the missionaries to goto that be- 
nighted land?” Then, lest his first inquiry 
should be thought too vague, he adds the 
more personal question :—** Would the ju- 
nior editor of the Presbyterian like to re- 
turn to Wilmington, North Carolina?” To 
this we reply, that jadging from the letters 
which we receive from our former parish- 
ioners, especially from those who are now 
prisoners of war, we would exceedingly 
‘slike to return, at least for a time, to the 
scene of our former labours; and are not 
without hope, that when a tyranny which 
we and many of them detest, shall have 
away, we may be able to do so. 
When we shall make this pleasant visit, we 
do not now know, but presume that it will 
be about the period at which the editor of 
the 7rue Presbyterian will be permitted to 
return from the soows of Canada to the 
sunny and pleasant streets of Louisville— 
in the happy day when a restored Union 
and a general peace will make his disaffeo- 
tion harmless, and allow the military and 
civil authorities to regard all forms and 
shapes of treasonable sympathy with oon- 
tem ptuous indifference. 


The True Presbyterian, with that chronic. 


dissatisfaction with things in general, and 
the Presbytervan in particular, which marks 
all its issues, attacks us from another quar- 
ter. We took occasion, 6 short time ago, 
to express our regret that the national 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


House of Representatives bad chosen tg , 
select a Unitarian minister for its chaplain, 
and to add our regret that his sermons on 
Sabbath seemed to be but a continuation of 
the discussions which filled the hall of the 
House during the week. Mach to our sur- 
prise, the True Presbyterian characterizes 
our article as “‘a Presbyterian fling at the 
Unitarien chaplain,” and represents it as 
“in bad taste and very ungracious.” We 
do not think it needful to defend before our 
readers the few remarks we made concern- 
ing the unwise election, or the chaplain’s 
sermon, but beg them to note how surely 
tortuous ways will bring men out in strange 
company. Here is the “true Presbyterian,” 
side by side with the advanced Unitarien, 
and the pro slavery editor lovingly shielding 
the form of the abolition chaplain. It is 
often true that extremes meet, but it is 
seldom that they meet so kindly. We hope 
Dr. Channing will not repudiate his new 
defender. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
J 


The Wallabout, as it was in the Revolution, 
and as it is now— Now and then, a Contrast 
— The old “Jersey’’ Prison-ship— Navy Yard 
and ita aspect Re d' Italia—The Algonquin 
— Missionary — Prisoners — The Hope 
and Falmouth—The Dead of the Prison- 
ships—Their First and Second Sepullure — 
Procession from the Park with the thirteen 
coffins— Lesson of the Contrast—The “Japan 

erald’’— Metropolitan Fuir Need of Moral 
Courage— Latest News Purgatory— 
“ The Month's Mind“ — shining out— 

Brooklyn Sabbath School Union— Religion 

amongst Sailors— House for Friendless Chil- 

dren— Dr. Thompson's — Anniversary 
of the Christian Commission—Early Minis- 
ters of Long Island. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


New York, Feb. 9, 1964. 

Messrs. Editors—In the midst of the 
rushing, whirling, exciting present, we 
must not forget the past. And when some 
of the thrilling and busy scenes of the 
passing hour are enacted upon theatres con- 
secrated by the heroic sufferings and sacri- 
fices connected with the past struggles of 
our country, it may be both pleasant and 
profitable to recur to the past, and mark the 
coincidence. Come with me, then, for a 
few moments to the Wallabout.” Not to 
the Presbyterian church of that name, in 
which, during a long and lovely pastorate, 
the venerable Dr. Greenleaf has watched 
for souls; bat to the bay, and the channel 
that anciently bore that name, and from 
which the aforesaid church derives its 
titlh. The Wallabout was, and is a sort 
of branch of the East river, that makes a 
kind of horse-shoe sweep around what for- 
merly was a low, marshy island, that lay 
between what are now the sites of the 
great cities of Brooklyn and Williamsburg. 
By the providence of Captain Meade, of 
the Navy, this low marshy ground has 
been filled up and converted into a beau- 
tifal parade. The Wallabout Bay used to 
be much wider than it is now, especially at 
its southern junction with the East river; 
but sido it, and the land on its shores, 
have been in possession of the United 
States, a large amount of filling up has 
been effected; and part of the site of the 
Navy Yard redeemed from the domain of 
the water. Your finest view of the Walla- 
bout and ite surroundings as they are, is 
obtained by ascending the poop-deck of the 
line-of-battle ship North Carolina, now an- 
chored im the bay as a receiving-ship. 
Your best ‘view: of the same scene, in 
1776-82, would have been from the same 
deck of the “Old Jersey” prison-ship, 
which lay near the same spot, and whose 
name and story haye gone upon the pages 
of history—memogials of the most atrocious 
British barbarity. 

Stand here for a moment, and let us con- 
trast now and then. On any map of Long 
Island, or of these cities, your readers will 
be able to identify the Wallabout, and lo- 
calize the scene. Now, we behold, looking 
southward, the Navy Yard, with its huge 
ship-houses—its work-shops and foundries, 
and stalwart “sheers’’ or derricks, and long 
rows of heavy artillery, and of anchors, and 
huge stacks of cannon balls and bombs, and 
its piles of ship timber—and vast stores of 
material and cordage, and its various ware- 
houses and offices. Upon that hill within 
the yard, and beyond the “ Lyceum,” is the 
Admiral’s quarters, beautiful for situation. 
To the left is the dry-dock, of capacity to 
receive the largest ships of war. Had you 
been here a few days sgo, you might have 
seen the Italian man-of-war, the “Re 
d'Italia“ lying in that dock, undergoing re- 
pairs, and her marines, with their brigand- 
ish looking uniform, and short carbines 
and jaunty hats crested with cock-feathers, 
mounting guard around her. What a busy 
scene is before us! See those thousands of 
workmen, busied inall the varied operations 
of building and repairing ships, whilst other 
thousands are within those long ranges of 
shops, plying other parts of the wonderful 
preparations for war. See that hage skele- 
ton of a war vessel, that protrudes her bow 
some fifty feet beyond that largest ship- 
house. She is the Algonquin, three hun- 
dred and forty-five feet in length. And 
there outside, between the two ship-houses, 
is slowly rising into form, the massive keel- 
son and ribs of another ship of the same 
size. The roadstead, as you see, is thronged 
with gunboats, frigates, supply ships, trans- 
ports, and tugs; some at anchor, some at the 
dock taking in armament and stores, some 
arriving, some departing. There, right 
before us, lies the Niagara steam frigate, 
lately the most terrible ship in the world 
for power of battery. But though power- 
ful, still her armament has been reduced, 
because found too heavy. 

J ust to the left is the “ Savannth' school- 
ship, in which volunteer officers are trained. 
Still farther to the left, and in the distance, 
are the officers’ quarters and the marine 
barracks; and as we sweep the circuit of 
the Wallabout, upon yonder eminence, on 
its northesstern shore, stands the stately 
and beautiful United States naval hospital. 
But who are these, in blue pea-jackets, 
close by the ship, on the “ Meade parade,” 
busy at artillery and infantry drill? They 
are a fine-looking set of men, and from their 
manner of handling arms and performing 
evolutions, would seem to be no novices. 
They are two hundred and twenty-five men 
who were lately in arms against the stars and 
stripes—now enlisted under that glorious 
banner. They were taken prisoners at the 
great battle of Missionary Ridge; went to 
Chicago; took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States; and Me just been sworn 
in as landsmen in the navy. 

Such is the scene presented now. Then, 
(1778,) a very different scene was here be- 
held. That floating hell, the «Old Jersey” 
prison-ship, was then moored a few yards 
south of where the North Carolina now lies; 
and in her dungeon-hulk were imprisoned 
more than one thousand sick and suffering 
American prisoners — who, for no erime but 
devotion to the cause of their country’s 
freedom, were subjected to all the horrors 
of filthy air, filthy water, putrid food, small- 
pox, yellow fever, suffocation, and the con- 
finement of the living with the dead, in the 
closed berth deck of that floating prisoa 
pest house. About two hundred east 
from the Jersey lay the Hope and Fal- 
mouth, hospital ships, to which, when there 
was room, the sick of the prison-ship were 


taken. Although many prisoners 
brought in, day after dey, death made room 


for them. Eleven thousand five hundred 
of our brave countrymen are computed to 
have died on these vile prison-ships, and 
were burried to an uncoffined and a shallow 
burial, amid the sands of the neighbouring 
beach. The winds and tide soon exhumed 
many of them, and for years their skulls 
and bones lay bleaching round the shore. 
But in 1808, May 26th, a vast and im- 
posing faneral procession, formed at the 
Park, New York, and bore across the East 
river with much pomp—thirteen capacious 
coffins, one for each State—filled with 
the gathered bones of these murdered pat- 
riots, and buried them at a spot yonder, 
near the Navy Yard, where, a month before, 
the corner-sténe of a monument to their 
memory had been laid. Nearly twenty 
hogsheads of their bones were collected, 
and buried in one common grave. But 
like the Washington Monument, in the 
Square of that name, Philadelphia, the 
corner-stone o/ was laid. No monument 
yet marks the hallowed spot. Then, the 
shores of the Wallabout were in the wild 
and rough state of nature; now, the Navy 
Yard and the surrounding cities crowd their 
improvements even over places once beneath 
its waters. Then, its shores echoed only 
the moan of the prisoner, and the*watch- 
word of the British sentinel, as he walked 
the deck, or stood in the chains of the pri- 
son ships; now, they resound with the busy 
clang of industry and the noise of warlike 
preparation. Ten, the cross of St. George 
waved proudly over its waters; now, the 
starry flag of liberty, and the blue pennant 
of Admiral Paulding, the son of the captor 
of Andre, stream above us. Then, there 
were prisoners here, taken when fighting 
to establish this government; now, there 
are prisoners here, taken whilst reluctantly 
fighting, under traitor leaders, to destroy 
it. Then, the prisoners were left to sigken 
and die in rags, and amid starvation and 
disease, and darkness and suffocation, and 
vermin; now, the prisoners, upon repent- 
ance, are received with kindness, clothed, 
comforted, and fed. We could recount 
many interesting incidents additional, and 
extend this contrast between now and then ; 
but space will not at present permit. We 
will only add, that if there be a spot in the 
country whose historical memories ought to 
teach the American soldier or sailor the cost 
of our liberties, and inspire his heart with 
a firm resolve to maintain them, it is the 
Wallabout and the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The prophecy that many shall go to-and- 
fro in the earth, and knowledge shall 
abound, certainly has attained in our day 
a measure of fulfilment. I lately examined 
files of the Japan Herald, à weekly paper, 
published in English, at Yokama, Japan. 
It is a small affair, eighteen by fourteen, 
but contains pretty full summaries of Eu- 
ropean and American news, as well as 
local information and commercial and offi- 
cial advertisements. The paper, dated Oo- 
tober 24, contains an account of the battle 
of Gettysburg, and of Lee’s retreat. The 
only item of news of importance to us, 
which I noticed, is the order of the Ja- 
panese authorities to kill three-fourths of 
all the silk-worms of the empire. Wonder 
whether they copied this item of national 
policy from Jeff. Davis’s cotton-burning 
Confederacy 

The difficulty in regard to the modus 
operandi of the Metropolitan Fair is not 
yet satisfactorily adjusted. The Managers 
have not yet recalled the intimation that 
there will be rafiliog, and other forms of 
gambling, whilst those who are just as 
zealous for procuring means of sending 
comfort to the soldiers, but who hesitate 
to violate the laws of God, and the consti. 
tution and statutes of the State of New 
York, are anxious to have some pledge 
that, if they co-operate in the Fair, they 
will not be made participators in these sins. 
They know that if raffling is admitted at 
all, it will sweep every thing before it, and 
prevent any considerable sales in any other 
form; such is the fascination of this evil. 
There has been exhibited too, in certain 
quarters, a spirit of intolerance, that is 
altogether unworthy of so good a cause. 
When one gentleman, who was opposed to 
charitable gambling, ventured to say to an 
advocate of it, that if this thing were per- 
sisted in, it would constrain the people who 
were conscientiously opposed to the raffle 
and the lottery, to adopt the Christian 
Commission as the channel for their bene- 
factions to the soldiers, the advocate of the 
raffie replied, with threatening tone and 
violent gesture, „Make that issue, and we 
will crush your churches to the ground!” 
Now that is simply the old spirit of persecu- 
tion; and if the Christian people of these 
cities can be bullied into acquiescence in a 
public immorality by threats of this kind, 
the Church and the country too are in 
fearful danger. Who that rightly esti- 
mates the devices of the devil, doubts that 
he would become a fierce and foaming 
patriot, if thereby he could “ crush to the 
ground the churches” of the living God? 
Never was there a time when more moral 
courage was demanded in the friends of 
truth and righteousness. May God sus- 
tain his people in the trial. 

I promised you the latest news from 
purgatory, in regard to the progress of 
Archbishop Hughes through its trials and 
torments. The tidings are not very en- 
covraging. Since my last, another effort, 
and the grandest of all, has been made to 
secure „the repose of his soul.” But I 
learn that it was not successful, for others 
yet are tobe made. “The month’s mind” 
memorial service, for the repose of his 
soul, was celebrated last Wednesday in St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, with all the grandeur 
and circumstance for which the Roman 
Oatholic Church is renowned. The edifice 
was filled, and the next day some of the 
colamas of the dailies were filled with ac- 
counts of the gorgeous display. Arch- 
bishop Conoly, of Halifax, was the princi- 
pal celebrant, and with him were six other 
Bishops, and « large crowd of “other 
clergy,” in their pompous robes and accou- 
trements. Bishop Loughlin preached the 
sermon, from Heb. xiii. 7, which they 
translate, „Remember your prelates, who 
have spoken to you the word of God,“ &0. 
The Roman Society, and especially their 
clergy, seem determined to make the most 
out of their Archbishop’s death, as they 
did out of his life. They have made his 
obsequies the occasion of bringing out be- 
fore the American public portions of their 
system, which they had not ventured pre- 
viously to display. They seem to think 
that the occasion is favourable for familiar- 
izing the public mind with their gorgeous 
and fantastical mummeries, and thus make 
capital out of their prelate’s death. If the 
late effort of one Archbishop, six Bishops, 
and countless priests, with immense masses 
of the laity, put forth with all the accom- 
paniments of music, drapery, vestments, 
bells, books, and candles, does not get that 
illustrious soul to rest, some people will 
begin to doubt the efficiency of all this 
ritual pomposity. The priests may over- 
act this role; and the real friends of the 
late prelate amongst the faithful may get 
impatient that his grace is left so long 
amid purgatorial fires. What has become 
of all the Protestants? The day was when 
such things in New York or Philadelphia 
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would have called forth a decided protest. 
Is that day for ever gone? 

The Brooklyn Ssbbath-echool Union 
Monthly Concert of Prayer, was beld last 
evening in the Second Presbyterian Charch, 
(Rev. Dr. West's), and was an interesting 
occasion. The religious services on board 
the North Carolina last Sabbath, were very 
interesting. Six or eight hundred assem- 
bled for worship, and hearing the gospel, 
and a more serious and attentive audience | 
have rarely addressed. Two hundred and 
twenty-five of the Missionary Ridge prison- 
ers were amongst the number. 8 

Mr. Lewis E. Jackson has been eleeted 
Cortespondiog Secretary of the New York 
City Tract Society—an admirable sppoint- 
ment. 

Mr. James MoChasney, of Brooklyn, has 
made a gift of sevon lots, and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, to found a “ House for Friend- 
less Obildren“ He is said to have been 
prompted to this munificence by the happy 
reformation of a ward of his, whilst an 
inmate of a similar institution. 

Your announcement of the death of my 
friend, brother, and former co-presbyter, the 
Rev. Dr. G. W. Thompson, of Tuscarora, will 
fill many hearts, as it did mine, with sor- 
row. I have known him long and well. 
He was an ablefgand very enterprising and 
industrious minister of the word, and sin- 
gularly useful in the field he occupied. 

Your full and satisfactory report of the 
Second Anniversary of the Christian Com- 
mission, has been read here with great 
interest. The whole affair must have been 
a delightful success. All the speeehes are 
good—that of General Howard gives espe- 
cial satisfaction; and that of my old school- 
mate, Governor Pollock, is, like himself, 
fall of heart, and ad rem. 

A large and intelligent audience was 
present, in the rooms of the Long Island 
Historical Society, on Thursday evening, 
when the Rev. Samuel S. Prince read an 
interesting paper on “The Early Ministers 
of Long Island.” He announced himself 
as the great-grandson of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Prince—the tenth of those mentioned in 


Dr. Sprague’s Ministerial Reoord of this , 


Island—and who had presided over the first 
church erected on the Island, at Hunting- 
ton. The paper abounded in interesting 
incident, and was listened to with marked 
satisfaction. 

I am happy to have learned, since the fore- 
going was written, that the Committee of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Metropolitan Fair 
have resolved to exclude the lottery and 
gambling-from their part of that enterprise. 
This is encouraging, and is to be attributed 
to the firmness of the Christians in the com- 
munity, in remonstrating against this con- 
templated violation of law. Another em- 
barrassing question has come up in oonneo- 
tion with this Fair. A large quantity of 
(so called) champaigne and other liquors 
have been presented to the managers; and 
the question is, Shall the Fair open a bar, 
or a groggery, to dispose of these liquors? 
How it will be decided, has not transpired. 
Nous verrons. A singular fact in the history 
of this gambling embroglio is, that whilst 
the gentlemen managers are for respecting 
the law, the lady managers are the fiercest 
for the raffle. 

The Ministerial Association met at Dr. 
Craven’s, in Newark—subject, „Funeral 
Services.”” The discussion was interesting; 
and the subject is one of vast practical im- 


portance. All the brethren agreed in dep- 
recating Sabbath funerals. 
NESHANOCK. 
— — 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


The Rev. G. W. Thompson, D. D., pastor 
of the Lower Tuscarora Presbyterian Church, 
departed this life at Academia, Pennsylva- 
nia, on the 28th of January last, aged forty- 
four years three months and eighteen days. 
His end was peace. He died in the midst 
of a revival. 
Services, preparatory to a communion 
season, were commenced on the Ist of Jan- 
uary. During the “week of prayer,” it 
became evident that the Spirit of God was 
in our midst; and before the close of the 
week, the number of inquirers had reached 
to nearly one hundred. The Rev. J. J. 
Hamilton preached morning and evening, 
and Dr. Thompson followed with words of 
exhortation and warning. The communion 

January 10th) was unusually solemn. Mr. 

amilton preached during the following 
week, until his strength was exhausted. 
All this time Dr. Thompson, in addition to 
his labours at the church, conversed with 
inquirers during the day, at his own house— 
one day, with nearly forty. The following 
week, the Rev. W. P. Cochran assisted him. 
Dr. Thompson had an attack of jaundice, 
but attended church, and laboured there 
and at home, as usual. He appeared to 
recover from his illness in a few days; and 
when Mr. Cochran was obliged to return to 
his own charge, Dr. Thompson preached 
several nights. His last sermon was “ the 
Pharaoh sermon,” preached Friday evening, 
Janusry 22d. 

Daring all the meetings, he seemed espe- 
cially burdened about wnconverted church- 
members. Nearly all his remarks were 
directed to them. Night after night, he 
urged and eutreated, even with tears, that 
those „who have a name to live, and are 
dead, would not continue to live as „the 
enemies of the cross of Christ.” Sometimes 
he seemed almost in agony for their souls. 

Oa Saturday morning, January 23d, he 
rode to Perryville with the writer of this 
article. Oa the way home, he spoke of 
feeling very unwell. Ia the evening he 
was unable to preach. Oa Sabbath morn- 
ing, his symptoms were so much worse, that 
we began to fear for his life. Two physi- 
cians were in almost constant attendance. 
We boped and prayed that the Lord would 
be pleased to spare his life; but on Thurs- 
day forenoon it became evident that he could 
not recover. The physician told him gently 
and kindly, that he could not live much 
longer. He listened calmly, almost with a 
smile, until the physician ceased speaking; 
and then, with perfect composure, replied, 
„The Lord's will be done.” Turning to 
his wife, he tenderly asked, „Mother, (he 
always called her mother,) can you say 
that?” Having arranged some business 
matters, he gave his family an affectionate 
farewell. In the midst of tears, we tried 
to commend him and his family to God. 

About half au hour before he died, he 
said: “And what shall I say to my dear 
people? Put this inscription on my coffia: 
‘Remember the words which I spoke unto 
you, while I was yet with you.“ Some mo- 
ments after, his wife asked him: „Is your 
trust in Christ firm?” He replied, „O yes! 
and yet it is only a poor sinner’s hope. 

He lay quiet a little while, and then 
asked us to siag the 90th Hyma—* There 
is a fountain filled with blood.” During 
the singing of the hyma, a heavenly smile 
lit up his countenance; and thus he passed 
away, calmly, peacefully, to join in the 
song of Moses and the Lamb. His mind 
was clear to the last, his faith firm. Truly 
he fell asleep in Jesus. His work is done, 
his battle fought, his victory won. What 
he did during his life, and how he did it, 
will be told, I trust, hereafter. The palm 
aod the crown are his. May they be ours 
too. 8. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AT 
THE CAPITOL. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAS.) 
Wasninoton, D. C., Feb. 3, 1864. 

Messrs. Editore—Last night was a memo- 
rable one in the history of public meetings at 
the Capitol. It was, as you will have already 
learned, the second anniversary meeting of 
the United States Christian Commission. 
The evening was beautiful. The mud, for 
which Washington city is famous, was com- 
paratively dried up; and the clear sky and 
glittering stars over head, rendered out- 
door travelling very agreeable. I do not 
know how many readers of the Presbyterian 
were present on the occasion; but the pre- 
sumption is they were not all there, and so, 
with your kind permission, I propose giving 
your numerous readers an sunt of what 
was done—for I am sure Presbyterians of 
every name have an interest in this great 
work. 

About seven o’clock, the steady stream 
of people which set in along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, toward the Capitol, indicated that 
a meeting of more than ordinary import- 
ance was to be held. It is said, that on the 
28th of January, 1830, when Daniel Web- 
ster delivered his celebrated reply to Robert 
Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, persons just 
arriving in the city inquired where all the 
people were going. Had one of the stal- 
wart sons of New Eqgland, who formed part 
of the multitude on that memorable day, 
suddenly arrived in the city on the evening 
of yesterday, he would have imagined that 
the great Senator was about to repeat his 
greatest effort. But the occasion is far dif- 
ferent. The anniversary of an association 
which has done much to soften the realiza- 
tion of the dark picture so graphically drawn 
by Mr. Webster, in the peroration of that 
great speech, is about to be held, and it is 
fitting that it should be largely attended at 
the nation’s capital. 

The ball of the House of Representatives, 
as we enter, never seemed more beautiful. 
The seats upon the floor of the House are 


| ocoupied by mombers of the Cabinet, Con- 


gressmen and their families, and other dis- 
tinguished individuals; and the galleries are 
packed to their utmost capacity by a seem- 
ingly intelligent audience. The mellow 
light streaming down from above, (caused 
by the novel arrangement for lighting the 
room,) throws a peculiar softness over the 
scene, while the coat of arms of each State, 
studding the glassy roof, and the national 
flags crossed above the Speaker’s chair, 
reminds us that we are tn the legislative 
halls of our common country. At half-past 
seven o'clock, George H. Stuart, 
President of the Christian Commission, 
accompanied by the Hon Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President of the United States, Hon. 
Schuyler Colfax, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, General Martindale, Sen- 
ator Sherman, Revs. George J. Mingins and 
R. J Parvin, enter from the Speaker’s room. 
Mr. Hamlin proceeds to the chair of the 
Speaker, while the other gentlemen take 
seats at the Clerk’s desk. In a few, well 
chosen words, endorsing the Christian Com- 
mission in all its efforts to carry the gospel 
to our armies and minister to the wounded 
and dying, and assuring its officers and 
friends of bis hearty sympathy and approval, 
the Vice-President of the United States 
introduces the exercises of the evening. 
The President of the Christian Commis- 
sion is introduced, and in his own warm, 
impassioned style, sets forth the marvellous 
work of God which has been going on in 
the army during the past year. While he 
is speaking of the good service done by the 
ladies for the soldiers, the Commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy enters, and is 
quickly recognized, the audience rising to 
their feet. The applause, of course, comes 
in where it is not expected, and Mr. Stuart, 
not seeing Mr. Lincoln enter, is puzzled for 
an instant, to know what popular chord he 
has touched. The matter is soon explained, 
however, as the tall form of the President 
passes in front of the Speaker’s chair, to a 


seat reserved for him on the floor of the 


house. Mr. Stuart having discovered the 
point,. joins in the general enthusiasm, 
which continues for some time. 

Mr. Stuart is followed by the Rev. R J. 
Parvin, of Philadelphia, who has seen ser- 
vice in the work of the Commission. He has 
been on the battle-field, and in the camps 
and hospitals, and therefore speaks from 
experience. While he is relating some 
touching incidents which came under his 
observation at Gettysburg, my eye wanders 
through the audience, and I see many hand- 
kerchiefs brought into requisition. 

Mr. Parvin is followed by the Rev. 

J. Mingias, also of Philadelphia, and one 
of the first delegates of the Commission. 
He knows its history, and his whole soul is 
evidently in the great work. He begins 
quietly, bat soon warms up, as he becomes 
carried away with his theme. He draws a 
touching picture of a scene which he wit. 
nessed at the commencement of the war. 
It is the last look of a little girl at her 
father, as he is hurrying with his comrades 
to respond to the President's oall for seventy- 
five thousand men. Mr. Lincoln is directly 
in front of the speaker; and he seems to 
realize the feelings of the child, as she said, 
with choked utterance—“ There he goes; 
there goes my papa!’’—for he is weeping 
now. It is not unmanly or undignified in 
the President of the United States to weep 
on such an occasion. One of the sweetest 
and most encouraging verses in my Bible 
says, ‘Jesus wept.” Mr. Mingins goes on 
to give his battle-field experience, and almost 
the entire audience is moved to tears. Those 
men in the galleries, with great blue coats 
on, who have looked into the cannon’s mouth 
on many a bloody field, are weeping too— 
thus showing that years of familiarity with 
such scenes as Mr. Mingins is deseribing, 
have failed to blunt their fiaer human sen- 
sibilities. 

Hon. Schuyler Colfax is the next to ad- 
dress the audience. Like the presiding 
officer of the Senate, he gives the Commis- 
sion and its work a heafty endorsement. 
Mr. Colfax was a newspaper man before he 
was a representative, and he seems to have 
a fall share of that peculiar adaptability to 
circumstances which distinguishes newspa- 
per men generally. He is as much at home 
while speaking about the work of the Com- 
mission, as he would be on a post office 
appropriation bill, or a point of parliamen- 
tary order. Throughout his speech he 
never loses sight of the great truth that 
the Christian Commission has for its cor- 
ner-stone the Lord Jesus Christ. 

General Martindale follows Speaker Col- 
fax, bearing glorious testimony to the power 
of religion in the army. The General is a 
polished and eloquent speaker. Senator 
Sherman makes a few remarks, and the 
speaking is ended. I thought, while lis- 
tening to the different speakers, and ob- 
serving the cfroumstances around me, that 
I would like to whisper in the ears of the 
Pittsburg Convention, Our nation is not 
so infidel as you imagine; and if you want 
to make it more Christian, the army is the 

t field in which to begin operations.” 

Chaplain McCabe, for five months a resi- 
dent of Libby Prison, is introduced, and 
sings the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 


as he sang it with his comrades in the 


prison, on the day when they heard that 
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Lee was defeated at Gettysburg, and driven 
back to the Potomac. It thrills the audi- 
ence, and at the request of Mr. Lincoln, 
the chaplain repeats it with wonderfal 
effect. Colonel Pcwell, only = few days 
from Libby Prison, is called upon, and 
gives a touching sketch of his experience 
in the black hole of rebeldom. The bene- 
diction is pronounced, and the vast audio 
ence, which has manifested the greatest 
interest and enthusiasm throughout, dis- 
perses at half-past eleven o'clock. 

I have merely named the speakers, with- 
out telling you what was said. It would 
be a pity to confine so many noble senti- 
ments to a few thousand people; and 80 
the fact that such a meeting was held has 
been flashed all over the country by the 
telegraph, and every word spoken on the 
occasion has been put upon paper, fresh 
and warm, as it came from the lips of the 
Speaker, by the aid of phonography, and 
will be read by thousands of people. What 
powerful aids to all the great movements of 
our day bas the telegraph and phonography 
been! Morse and Pitman, it seems to me, 
have been great benefactors of the race, 
and should be held in perpetual remem- 
brance, Let me conclude by repeating the 
prayer which fell from the lips of many of 
those present on this great occasion—*< God 
bless the Christian Commission!“ 


J. M. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Editors—A olerical brother in 
Pennsylvania refers, in a letter I received 
this morning, to the recent losses our Church 
has experienced in the death of eminent 
ministers, and adds:—“ Where shall we 
find others to take their places? When I 
see the new places that demand men, and 
the vacant places of those who have fallen 
in battle, I can realize more and more the 
importance of your work.”’ 

Lafayette College, though young in years, 
has sent forth many of her students to emi- 
nence in public life; to the Gubernatorial 
chair, to both branches of our national Con- 
gress, tothe Supreme Court of this State, 
Ko.; but her noblest contribution has been 
to the gospel ministry. Princeton College, 
the justly venerated “mother of us all,” 
whose early history is that of the Presby- 
terian Church, and whose whole life has 
been crowned with the Divine blessing, has 
not quite one fifth of her graduates in the 
ministry. Lafayette College has nearly 
one-half of hers; and without invidious dis- 


tinction, we may refer to the fact, that the 


General Assembly has selected two of her 
alumni for important chairs in our Theo 
logical Seminaries, the Rev. Dr. Green, at 
Princeton, and the Rev. Dr. Elliot, at 
Chicago. 

The College, probably, has never been 
in a better condition than now. Dr. George 
Junkie, its illustrious founder, says, (ia 
letter, January 2, 1864,) «The institution 
has a facu'ty superior to any it ever pos- 
sessed, and that will not suffer in compari- 
son with any in the land of equal numbers;” 
and a business letter received last week, 
from one of the Professors, contains this 
postsoript: — There seems to be more cor- 
diality of feeling among the students, and 
between them and the Faculty, than I 
have ever known in my experience of 
over twenty years as a College officer here 
and élsewhere.” To this I would add, that 
if there have been in the pagt any elements 
of discord among the 4 friends of the Col- 
lege, they have entirely disa and 
all that the — — 10 a 
moderate endowment. 

Like most other Institutions of learning, 
we have at present an annual deficit, al- 
though our expenses are on an extremely 
economical scale. The present Faculty 
consists of a President, seven Professors, 
and one Tutor; and the sum total of all 
the salaries, (including house-rent) is $4900. 
We appeal now to the friends of Christian 
and Presbyterian education to free us from 
the embarrassment which exists even under 
this economical expenditure. The Trustees, 
under authority of the Synod, bind them- 
selves and their successors to invest all 
such contributions in first-class securities, 
and to use only the annual interest for any 
purpose of expenditure. A sum of money, 
trifling compared with the munificent en- 
dowments of some other Colleges, will 
secure from any possibility of loss the large 
interest which our Church has at Easton, 
retain for posterity this important centre of 
orthodoxy and sound learning, and perma- 
nently establish another efficient arm for 
the education of our youth. 

Since I commenced this communication 
I received the following note: 

PHILADELPHI 

Rev. W. C. Cattell—Dear 
sirous of knowing precisely what pros 
there is of — the endowment for La- 


fayette College, and the terms subscriptions 
are received towards said endowment. An 


early reply will oblige yours, &o., 

I submit this note in order to make 
two remarks:—1. The application of this 
esteemed gentleman for information was 
entirely voluntary; I never knew bim or 
saw him. 2. After a full and free oon ver- 
sation upon the whole subject, he sub- 
TT the noble sum of five hdndred dol- 

Dare I cherish the hope that there are 
other liberal gentlemen who will feel 
“obliged” for such information, and who, 
in return, will put the College, the Synod— 
and I may add, the Church—under obligs- 
tions by a like generous donation? Cer- 
tainly I shall be most happy to give “an 
early reply” to a similar request for infor- 
mation; and I know that many prayers” 
daily ascend to God, that he will put it 
into the hearts of his people to devise libe- 
ral things for this College, the oldest 
Synodical Institution in our Church. Dr. 
McGill, of the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, says, (December 10, 1863,) « Its pre- 
sent embarrassed and crippled condition is 
a grief to all that have known the half of 
its usefulness hitherto.” 

W. C. Carrett, 
26 North Wharves, Philadelphia. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Action of the Presbytery of Winnebago 
on Temperance. 


Messrs. Editors—I am directed, by the 
Presbytery of Winnebago, to furnish you 
with the following action taken by that 
body, at its recent meeting at Depere, Wis- 
consin, with a request that you publish the 
same. SraTep CLEAR. 


Whereas, Intem ce in the use of ardent 
spirits is coming in upon our country like a 
flood, and whereas it is the province of the 
Church to promote every virtue and oppose 
all vice, and whereas we believe that the 
Church has been peculiarly remiss in regard 
to the vice of intemperate drinking, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That it be enjoined upon the 
ministers of — body to as soon as 
convenient on this subject, vided it be 
deemed by them wise te 

Resolved, 2. That a committee be ted 
to take this subject into consideration, and 1— 
* 
steps, if any, it is desirable, and our duty to 
take, « Christian Charo, to stay this great 

Resolved, 3. That the Rev. H. M. Robert- 
son be appointed to reach on this subject at 
the next stated —— of Presbytery. 
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papers to the soldiers. They are anxious 
. to receive them, and read them diligently. 
| 
distribute reading to the men. Urge the | | 
people to furnish money to purchase papers 
fee the army. Religious popers are worth 
more than books. They come from home, 
— 
— 
— 
For the Presbyterian. 
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—— 
and ungenerous things. — 
— 
—— 
native genius by employing and strength- 
a ening their faculties by constant and labor- 
ious use. In the literary rece, they are 
_ severally well set forth by the fable of the 
tortoise and the hare. The fleet hare know 
* 
| 


ford. The rebels then o 


February 13, 1864. 


For the Presbyterian. 
MINISTERS, RULING ELDERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
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Acsdemics, Colleges, and Seminsries— 
always acceptably, frequently with great 

„ At least one hundred ministers, 
and probably thousands of Christians can 
point to him as their spiritual father. 
Amongst these various classes there must 
be materials for an intensely interesting 


y: 
Persons having sketches of his sermons, 
letters, or well-suthenticated incidents of 
his travele—of revivals in which he la- 


short, all persons able to communicate any 
thing interesting in regard to him, are re- 
quested to forward a written account to the 
subscriber. Many of his methods were 
iar, but they were successful. He 
loved God's poor, rich in faith.“ Let 
them tell what they know, and let some 
warm-hearted Christian send us the narra- 
tive. Let us have the same incident from 
several pens, rather than it should be lost. 
It is believed that the work iteelf may, 
wader God, do great good. The proceeds 
of its sale will be devoted to benevolent 


purposes. 
Addtess, J. H. SHuMaker, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 


WAR NEWS. 


The intelligence from Virginia is of a very 
exciting character, and all the more so, as we 
have no very definite accounts. The first is 
from General Butler's de ent, and the 
acoount we have of a Federal movement is 
from a rebel souroe, as follows: 

Monroe, Feb. 8.—The Richmond 

Examiner, of this morning, has just been re- 
odived here. It contains the following impor- 
tant news :—“ Richmond is threatened by the 
enemy. Our pickets were driven in on Satar- 
day night at Bottom’s Bridge, twelve miles 
from Richmond. The enemy has crossed the 
York River Railroad near Dis station. 
A large force was massed at Barhamsville, 
and moved forward to Talleysville yesterday 
afternoon, and was then advancing. Their 
force consists of three brigades of infantry, 
four regiments of cavalry, and twelve pieces 
artillery. The enemy’s demonstration yes- 
terday was probably intended as a reconnois- 
sance, preliminary to an important collision 
y. Certainly the enemy has come in 
numbers which preclude the idea of a mere 


raid.“ 

bject of the 
Federal troops was to make a raid into Rich- 
mond to me the Union prisoners. The 

roject was a bold one under the conduct of 
General Wistar, and only failed in consequence 
of an infamous deserter, who entered into Rich- 
mond and betrayed the plan. The ford on the 
Chickahominy was obstructed by the enemy 
with timber, preventing the of the 
cavalry, and thus frustrated the well laid 


Our troops necessarily returned, after 
aving been within ten miles of the rebel 
capi The city was in the utmost state of 


alarm, amounting to a complete panic. 

The other parcel of news is from the Army 
of the Potomac, and contains information of 
an extensive reconnoissance, the objects of 

ich are said to have been accomplished with 
dome loss to our troops. We <ollect a few 
particulars, which may hereafter be subject to 


—— Virgs Feb. 7.—Yesterda 
„ J 
commenced another epoch in the history of 
the war. The Army of the Potomac moved. 
General Humphreys went down this evening 
and ordered all our troops back into their 
quarters, as the whole object of the reconnois- 
gance had been accomplished. Accordingly, 
all the forces are back in camp to night, the 
Second Corps being the only one which met 
with any loss. 
Court-House, Virginia, Feb. 7, 
10 P. M.—Merritt’s first division of cavalry, 
hich went to Barnet’s Ford, towards Madison 
urt-House, met some of Stuart’s cavalry last 
evening, and skirmished with them this morn- 
ing, the whole division, excepting those left 
on picket, being on hand. Our forces ad- 
vanced, and found the rebel cavalry, backed 
by infantry. General Merritt pitched in, and 
drove the whole force before him across Ro- 
berteon’s river to Madison Court-House. The 
command held the ford all day, and then, in 
obedience to orders, came back to headquar- 
ters, having captured eight or ten prisoners. 
In the morning the roads in the open coun 
were tolerably dry and , but in the w 
were so wet that artillery cut them 
up into mud a foot deep at least. Of course, 
in moving so large a force all the routes bad 
to be taken advantage of, and consequently 
some portions of it had very heavy marching. 
In addition to this, about noon a drizzling 
rain set in, which soon made the best of the 
roads any thing but favourable to locomotion. 
One division crossed the river with but little 
opposition. Batteries were planted on the 
heights, which opened furiously to cover the 
crossing. This, however, elicited no repliy 
from the “Johnnies” until near night. As 
darkness, and rain, and a — fog enveloped 
the scene, a sharp artillery musketry fire 
commenced and continued for an hour or 


Court-House, Virginia, Feb. 7, 
9 P. M.—The Army of the Potomac is again 
back at winter quarters. General Kilpatrick 
crossed at Culpepper Ford, and scoured the 
country from Jacob's Ford to near Fredericke- 
burg, finding yothing but cavalry pickets of 
Hampton’s division, nearly all of whom the 
captured. A detachment of the 2d New Yor 
cavalry went up to Jacob’s Ford, where they 
had learned there was a sergeant and nine 
men. They captured three of them. Kil- 
patrick’s command, having accomplished the 
for which it was sent, returned to 
camp to-day at noon. General Warren crossed 
the third division of the Second © 
ton’s Ford yesterday, wif 
tion. Last evening the @ 
same corps crossed, and 
third in a piece of wood 


ne 

— | from the 5 of the ford, where 
they been concealed in another piece of 
woods. The night was dark, rainy, and foggy, 
and the firing of each party was directed by 
the flash of the guns of their opponents. 
During the night, after firing had ceased, our 
men were ordered to return across the river, 
which they did without molestation. 

The Washington Star of the evening of the 
Sth inst. says:— Parties coming from the 
front represent that we experienced oonsider- 
able loss in the return of our troops from the 
late demonstration. It is stated that some of 
our pontoons were lost at the Rapidan, where- 
by the enemy was enabled to pick up some of 
our men who had not recrossed. Our forces 
— ahead in the direction of Orange Court 

ouse, but had hardly p ed two miles 
before they were opened on from twelve guns. 
Attacking the rebel force working and sup- 
i guns, we drove them from their 
position, with oonsiderable loss in killed, 
wounded, and missing. „Our loss was 35 in 
the affair. The mass of our infantry then re- 
crossed the Rapidan, leaving a force to hold 
rifle pits taken, probably until the opera- 
tions of our cavalry, that had moved by a dif- 
ferent route, had terminated. Heavy firing is 
said to have bebn heard yesterday, and it was 
believed about Culpepper that our cavalry was 


then engaged with the enem it had been 
sceking. 


WESTERN VIRGINIA. 
Wheeling, Fa., Feb. 3.— General Kelley tele- 
this aſternoon to Governor Boreman 

the rebels have been driven back from 

the line of the railroad at all points, and are 
now in fall retreat, vigorously —4 by our 
troops. The to the North Branch 
and Patterson C bridges is but 


trifling, 


and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad will be 
ing order in two days. Governor 

also received a despatch from 
steamer Levi, 


in workin 


that the 


House. The telegraph line is now working 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


the enemy to 
right, and they skedaddled with considerable 
precipitancy. In this engagement we took a 
number of prisoners. In retreating, the ene- 
my hastened to make a junction with the 
main rebel forces, near Moorefield. It is be- 
lieved that General Sullivan’s and Colonel 
Mulligan’s columns have formed a junction, 
and are now pursuing the rebels vigorously. 
if the enemy escapes our forces, he — 
K to take any large portion of 
plunder. 

New York, Frb. 5.— The Herald has received 
the following special despatches this evening: 

In the Field, Feb. 4.—6 P. M.—After six 
hours’ hard fighting, Colonel Malligan drove 
General Early from Moorfield, and then sharp- 
ly en General Rosser on the south fork. 

e have. met with signal and brilliant suc- 


cess. 

Headquarters in the Field, West Virginia, 
Feb. 5.—General Early bas been compelled to 
retreat up the south fork of the South Branch, 
towards the Shenandoah Valley, in conse- 
quence of the vigorous manner in which he 
has been attacked and pursued by General 
Kelley’s forces. Our combinations have prov- 
ed successful in defeating the enemy’s de- 
signs. We have taken a number of prisoners, 
and have — — many of those taken 
from us. Our forces drove the enemy out of 
— The enemy have lost a large 
number of men by desertion, and deserters 
continue to come in. The occupation of the 
wires with mili business precludes the 
possibility of sending a longer despatch at this 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Fortress Monroe, Feb. 3.—The following de- 
spatch has been received: 

Newbern, North Carolina, Feb. 1, 8 P. M.— 
To Major-General Butler—Early this morning 
our outposts at Batchelor’s Creek were at- 
tacked by the enemy, resented to be 
15,000 strong, consisting of Hoke’s brigade 
and Pickett’s entire division. It being im- 

ticable to make an adequate defence, our 
orce fell back in good order, destroying the 
camps, abandoning but few stores, with a loss 
of from fifty to one hundred men, and one 
section of light artillery. Our forces are now 
so arranged that we are confident of a success- 
ful resistance. Almost simultaneously with 
this attack the enemy advanced on the south 
side of the Trent, with what force it is diffi- 
cult to estimate, and were handsomely re- 
lsed. Our communications continue with 
orehead city, but the enemy are near the 

railroad, with the evident intention of cuttin 
it. The commander at Beaufort is aware o 
the situation, and will use — effort to pre- 

vent the interruption of the . 

J. W. Parurx, Brigadier-General. 

Later.— The section of artillery supposed 
to be captured is at Buck Creek, and may be 
preserved. 

Fortress Monroe, Feb. 5.— A messenger has 
just arrived with despatches to Major-General 
Butler, from Newbern, North Carolina, dated 
February 2d, 5.15, P. M. The post in New- 
port is attacked, and the rebels have the rail- 
road between Newport and Moorehead City. 
The post at Evans’ Mills is surrounded. Col- 
onel Jordan stili holds Moorehead City, but 
may be forced to retire to Fort Macon. As 
long as we can keep the river we are well 
enough off. The rebels captured the gunboat 
Underwriter by surprise, and destroyed her. 

Washington, Feb. 5.—The following des- 
patch has been received at the headquarters 
of the army: 

Fortress Monroe, Feb. 5.— Hon. E. M. Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War:—A despatch received 
from Newbern, dated February 3, says:—The 
enemy has retired on Kinston. Newbern 
is relieved. Bensauin F. Bort, 

Major General Commanding. 

Fortress Monroe, Feb. 8.—The Newbern 
(North Carolina) Zimes of the th inst., says 
an expedition left Newport on Wednesday, 
for White river, under command of Colonel 
Jourdan. The party was composed of Vermont 
and New York troops, and a part of the 2d 
North Carolina regiment, who rendered effi- 
cient service as guides, &c. Oo Thursday 
evening they came upon a body of cavalry 
about five miles from Young’s Cross Roads, 
and captured the entire party of twenty-eight 
men and thirty horses, arms, and accoutre- 
ments, 40. A quantity of corn was also cap- 
tured and brought in. The command returned 
to Newport on Friday, in fine spirits, but some- 
what fatigued after their march of 170 miles. 
Thty did not lose a man. 

Nashville, Feb. 8.—To Major-General Hal- 
leck, General-in-Chief —General Foster tele- 

phe from Kuoxville, under date of — 
— that an expedition sent against Thomas 
and his band of Indians and whites, at 
Quallatown, has returned completely success- 
ful. They surprised the town, killed and 
wounded 215, and took 50 prisoners, and dis- 
persed the remainder of the gang in the 
mountains. Our loss was two killed and six 
wounded. U. S. Grant, Major-General. 

Quallatown, where the affair above re- 

ocourred, is in Haywood county, North 
Carolina, about fifty miles south-east of Knox- 
ville, and about three hundred west of Raleigh. 
To reach it, the — must have crossed 
the Great Smoky Mountain range. 


CHARLESTON. 
FROM REBEL PAPERS. 

Fortress Monroe, Feb. 8.—To-day’s Richmond 
Enquirer has been received. It contains the 
following despatches: 

Charleston, Feb. 6.—Eighty-eight shots were 
fired at the city to-day, but none were fired at 
Sumter. The enemy has been bauling ammu- 
nition all day to Fort Gregg and the Cumming’s 
Point batteries. There was a large fire on 
Folly Island to-day, supposed to have been the 
burning of the Yankee hospitals. A gunboat 
is lying high and dry in the Edisto river, and 
it is thought she will be destroyed. 

Feb. 7.—The enemy has ceased firing on the 
city, but continues working on the batteries 
and hauling ammunition. 

Mobile, Feb. 6.—The enemy crossed the Bi 
Black river yesterday with six regiments o 
infantry, two of cavairy, and two batteries, at 
the railroad bridge. They attempted to cross 
at Messenger’s, but failed. The cityis full 
of rumours, and some excitement prevails 
amongst the people, though they are generally 
confident. The enemy is thirty thousand 
strong. 


ARMY IN TENNESSEE. 

. Cincinnati, Feb. 8 —Despatches from Chat- 
rr dated yesterday, say that 
| the is now open to Cleveland, Ten- 
nessee, and will be open to Knoxville in five 


| days. There are reports of a wide-spread 


mutiny in the rebel army. Deserters are still 
coming in. The railroad depot, containing 
quartermasters’ stores, &c., at Chattanooga, 
was burned on Saturday. The loss amounted 
to one hundred thousand dollars. General 
— expedition has returned to Huntsville 
without encountering the enemy. The rebel 
army is located around Tunnel Hill, Dalton, 
and Rome. One thousand and forty-eight de- 
serters were registered at the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office during the month of January, and 
one hundred and ten came in on the 2d inst. 


BLOCKADE-RUNNERS CAPTURED. 


Information has been received at the Navy 
Department of the capture of the following 
blockade-ranners:—On the 28th of Decem- 
ber, the rebel schooner Caroline Gertrude, 
loaded with cotton, was captured in St. Mark’s 
Bay, Florida, by armed boats from the United 
States steamer and Stripes; the schooner 
was aground when captured; fourteen prison- 
ers were taken. After taking out forty-three 
bales of cotton, and having a sharp engage- 
ment with the enemy’s cavalry, finding they 
could not save the vessel, they set her on fire, 
to prevent her falling again into rebel hands, 
— she, with the balance of her cargo, was 
totally destroyed. 

On the 18th of January, the Stars and 
Stripes captured, in the same locality, the 
steamer Laura, hailing from St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, and purporting to be from Ha- 
vane, loaded with merchandize and 
Five prisoners were captured on. her, the cap- 
tain aod fifteen others having made their 


captured on the Caroline 
West for adjudication. 
On the l4th of January, the United States 


supply steamer Union captured, south of Tam- 
— . Florida, the rebel steamer Mayflower, 

to Havana, with seventy-five of 
cotton. When discovered, she was secreted 
in Sarasote Pass, with steam up, all ready to 
steam out, and was cut out by three boats. 


Ten pri were taken, the captain and 
two engineers having escaped in one of the 
steamers boate. The Mayflower, described 
as an old and almost worthless vessel, was 
towed to Key West, where the cargo was con- 
demned by the United States Marshal, aad 
was ordered north in the Union. 

Washington, February 7th.—The following 
despatch was received to-day at the Navy De- 
Flay Ship Minnesota, off Ni N. 

ews, 
February 6.— Hon. Gideon of 
the Navy—The steamer Newbern has arriv 
The Sassacus, Lieutenant Com. Roe, and the 
Florida, Commodore Crosby, have destroyed 
the new and fast blockade-runner Wild Day- 
rell, near New Topsail Inlet, where she had 
gone ashore, and had discharged most of her 
cargo. S. P. Lee, Acting Rear Admiral. 

New York, February 3.—The steamer West- 
ero Metropolis bas arrived, with New Orleans 
dates of the 26th ult. She reports having cap- 
tured, about fifty miles from Tortugas, the 
blockade-running steamer Rosita, of Havana. 
The prize was sent into Key West. 

New York, February 8.—The steamship Phi- 
ladelphia arrived at this port to-night, from 
Aspinwall on the 20th ult., via Havana on the 
2d inst. The schooner Perry, bound from Sa- 
vannah for Nassau, was fallen in with in dis- 
tress, by the Philadelphia, which took off the 
crew, two in number, a lady passenger, eight 

and one bag of cotton, and ten boxes of 
tobacoo, all of which were brought w this 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tae Carsareaxe Case.—Halifaz, Februa- 
ry 6.—In the case of the steamer Chesapeake, 
the Judge of the Admiralty Court has decjded 
to restore the vessel and cargo to the owners, 
subject to such conditions respecting the pay- 
ment of the expenses as the Attorney General 
may exact. The latter demands surety against 
latent claims, to which the owners and agents 
of the vessel demur. The Court adjourned 
until Wednesday next. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


The post-office address of the Rev. Eiward 
Hopper, late of Sag Harbour, is 145 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York city. 

The Rev. R. M. Wallace, of Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, has been called to Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. George J. Reed has scoepted « 
call to supply the charch in Columbia, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Rev. James M. Harlow having been 
appointed stated supply of the Presbyterian 
church at Bath, New York, correspondents 
will please address him at this place. 

The post-office address of the Rev. F. H. W. 
Bruechert is changed from Franklin Centre, 
to Mount Pleasant, Iowa, where correspon- 
dents will address him. 

The Rev. J. T. Lapsley has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the New Providence Church, 
Mercer county, Kentucky. 


Foreign Items. 

MonUMENTAL TesTIMONIES 
To THE PentaTeucH.—The Young Men’s 
Christian Association Exeter Hall Lecture, 
yesterday evening, was delivered by the 
Rev. Dr. Camming, and was devoted to an 
exposition of the incidental evidences of the 
historic truth of the Peatateuch, gathered 
from the monumental inscriptions, soulp- 
tures, Ko., of Egypt. It was, of course, de- 
signed to meet the assertions of Bishop Co- 
lenso anc others, as to the unhistorie charac- 
ter of the books of Moses, and, in this re- 
spect, the Doctor’s proofs of coincidence in 
regard to Abraham, Joseph, the Pharaohs, 
the Hebrew bondage, Moses, and the Exo- 
dus, were very striking and conclusive. 
He concluded with an eloquent peroration. 
The proceedings of the evening were brought 
to a close with the singing of the National 
Anthem, as a loyal demonstration on the 
birth of the Prince. Dr. Cummiag's lee- 
ture, when published, will form an exvellent 
manual of evidence on the Pentateuchal 
controversy.— London paper. 


Dragabro CONDITION OF AUSTRALIAN 
Anogiornes.—A private letter draws a mel- 
ancholy picture of the state of these poor peo- 

le :—“ Sydney (says the writer) is full of 
black fellows just now, all rolling about 
drunk, and begging from every one. They 
positively decline coppers, and will take no- 
thing but white money. The women are 
awfully impudent. If you only look at one 
as you go along, she will follow you till you 
are forced torun away. They are dying out 
of the country very fast.” Alas! that our 
European vices, foisted on the natural cor- 
ruption of their hearts, has reduced them to 
this state. O! for efforts yet to pluck them 
as brands from the burning.“ 


Cuinese Cavorrixion.—Mr. James 
Jones, of Amoy, gives an account of an ex- 
ecution by crucifixion which he witnessed 
on the 28th of October. The victim was a 
well-known thief. The cross was of the 
Latin form. The criminal was crucified at 
noon on the Wednesday, and Mr. Jones 
conversed with him at five in the evening. 
He complained of pain in the chest and 
thirst. Ono Thursday he slept for some 
hours, when the cross was laid down within 
the gaol compound. No one was allowed 
to supply him with food or drink, and 
during the day there was quite a fair in 
front of the cross, people being attracted 
from a distance, and the sweetmeat venders 
driving a large trade. On Saturday he was 
still alive, but strangling put an end to his 
sufferings. 

Soctat IMMoRALITY.—This subject, says 
the Edinburgh Witness, is at present engag- 
ing the attention of the different Church 
courts of the various Presbyterian denomi- 
nations in Wigtownshire and Galloway, in 
conseq aence of its prevalence in the district. 
Some of the members of these courts are of 
opinion that the discipline of the churches 
is of too lax a character; that elders do not 
take that oversight of the localities entrust- 
ed to their care which was customary in 
former days; and that there is a clamant 
cry for some remedial measures being adopt- 
ed without loss of time. The state of the 
dwellings of the — is also pointed 
to as one of the things that needs to be cor- 
reqted; and there is now the prospeot that 
something will be done to check, if possible, 
the rapid strides which immorality is mak- 
ing. 

Tue Breve 1n Buamau.—The Burmah 
Bible and Tract Society has just published 
its Anoual Report. A repriot of the Sgau 
Karen Bible, the great object of the Society, 
is being rapidly pushed forward; and among 
the subscribers to the Society are mentioned 
the native Burman and Karen churches. 
The publication of the Pentateuch and the 
Psalms, in Burmese and Karen, will be 
effected by means of a grant of $2500 from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Waat Faruer Passaoiia ts Dora. 
—At Turin, in the Mediatore, Dr. Passag- 
lia has been elaborately refuting the infidel 
Renan’s Vie de Jesus, in the course of 
which task he has shown full familiarity 
with the treasures of Eaglish theology. In 
the same magazine ap each month calm 
and learned vindications of the position 
which its editor has taken up towards the 
Court of Rome. We observe that Dr. Pas- 
saglia argues against the education of 
youths intended for the priesthood in semi- 
naries exclusively clerical. In no other 
respect, however, do we see this divine 
taking steps in a reform direction, though 
some of his friends are calling for “the see- 
ularization of the Bible.” — Colonial Church 
Chronicle. 


TREATMENT OF NATIVE CHRISTIANS IN 
Inpia—The Delhi Gazette says A na- 
tive, a resident of Tonk, a Mohammedan 
Moulvie of great repute for learning, was 
employed by the Nawad to read and refute 
a work of Mr. Pfander’s. Instead of refu- 
ting it, the man became convinced, came to 
Agra, and was baptized. He returned to 
Tonk, to fetch his family, but while there 
was imprisoned by the Nawad, and tortured. 
He refused to recant; but managed to send 


| information to his friends at Agra of how he 
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was treated. They applied to the Governor- 
General’s agent, and be refused to interfere. 
Nothing has been heard for some time of 
the man, and there are grave reasons for 
fearing that his life has been sacrificed to 
his religion. He had virtually become a 
British subject, be it recollected, for he 
bad left his native and only went 
back to fetch away his family.“ 


EXTaAORDIN ART Barrugz.—A battue 
of an extraordinary character has just taken 
place in the sewers of Paris. Taking ad- 
vantage of the frost, which drives this par- 
ticular game into covert, the owner invited 
a Christmas-party to partake of the sport of 
rat-killing. All the great sewers were 
driven in one direction till millions of rats 
—which fought among themselves like 
tigers as they were hunted along—were col- 
lected in the large drain by the bridge of 
Asnieres. Forty dogs were then let down 
into the sewers, and, after a fight which 
lasted forty-five hours, and in which four 
dogs were killed, and some blinded, no 
less than 110,000 rats were dispatched.— 
London Globe. 


or Misstonary Ix- 
TEREST.—At a recent meeting of the Free 
Church Presbytery of Dundee, the Rev. Mr. 
Murray Mitchell (formerly missionary in 
India) drew attention to the falling off of 
interest in missions, as evinced in the de- 
crease of 820 000 a , in the last five 
or six years in the h Free Church 
Foreign Mission income, and urged that 
means should be taken to bring the claims 
of missions systematically under the atten- 
tion of the congregations at stated meetings. 


General Items. 


Praisrwortay.—aA correspondent of the 
Banner of the Covenant, writing from Ro- 
chester, New York, cites the following: To 
the credit of the First Presbyterian church 
of this city, it may be mentioned that they 
have been in no indecent haste to call a suc- 
cessor to their late pastor, the beloved and 
still lamented Dr. Pease. They have waited 
four months. The church has been draped 
in black until the last Sabbath. And what 
is more to their credit, they have made a 
handsome provision for the family of the 
deceased; having secured to the widow a 
thousand dollars a year for three years to 
come. Other friends have purchased for 
her a house; and so she still dwells here 
among those who loved and admired her 


husband so much. 


A Parince’s Grrr.—The Prince of Wales 
has just presented the library of Harvard 
University, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
with a copy of the photographs of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, taken during the visit 
of his Royal Highness to Nablous—the an- 
cient Shechem, and the principal seat of the 
Samaritans. The manuscript from which 
these photographs were taken, claims to be 
the oldest in the world—the Samaritans 
maintaining that it was prepared by the 
grandson of Aaron more than three thou- 
sand years ago. 


LInn AY Bovaut.—Dr. Edward Robin- 
son, late of the Theological Seminary in New 
York, left a valuable library. A few gen- 
tlemen in New York have purchased it, and 
presented it to Hamilton College, New 
York. 


A Catu.—The North Presbyterian Church, 
formerly under the care of the Rev. Dr. Hat- 
field, has extended a unanimous call to the 
Rev. Dr. Sunderland, of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, at a salary of four thou- 
sand dollars. 


American Cuapet tn Parts.—We are 
pleased to learn, says the Christian Intelli- 
gencer, that Rev. Dr. A. R. Van Nest, Jr., is 
temporarily officiating at the American cha- 

1 in Paris, from which Dr. MoClintock 
oa withdrawn, with the view of resumiog 
his residence in New York city. 


Seminaay.—The catalogue of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, (Con- 
gregational,) shows a senior class of eight, 
a middle class of four, a junior class of six, 
and one resident licentiate—total, nineteen. 
Professor Bartlett, and the Rev. II. L. 
Hammond, of the above Seminary, have 
returned from New York with the endow- 
ment of another professorship—twenty-five 
thousand dollars—completed. 


Enp or THe “Carpross Case.”—The 
Edinburgh Witness says: —“ It is with a 
feeling of inexpressible relief, we announce 
that the action rai by Mr. MeMillan 
against the (Free Church) General Assem- 
bly has been abandoned. It is now up- 
wards of five years since the case made its 
first ap de in the Court of Sessions.” 
It is added, Mr. McMillan will now, of 
course, relinquish all claim to the manse, 
and the other temporalities of Cardross. 


IxxUunlArR Asytum, MaryLanp.—The 
Trustees of the Maryland Inebriate Asylum 
ask of the Legislature an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the erection of a*suitable build- 
ing for their use. 


Cuurcags AND THE Wan — We see it 
stated that more churches have been organ- 
ized, houses of worship built, and church- 
debts paid, in the State of Illinois, during 
the last year, than in any one year before 
for the last thirteen years. This is certain- 
ly a remarkable and significant item, consid- 
ering the burdens and sacrifices which Illi- 
nois, in common with the Western States 
generally, has endured in the prosecution of 
the war. 


Domestic Reus. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
SENATE. 

Feb. 3.—On motion of Mr. Wilson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, the bill to establish a uniform am- 
bulance system was taken up. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Grimes, an additional section was 
added to the bill, extending ite provisions so 
as to provide for mule and horse litters. The 
bill was then passed. 

Feb. 4.—Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
offered a resolution requesting the President 
of the United States, if not incompatible with 
the public interests, to communicate any cor- 
respondence in his possession relative to a 
reciprocity between the United States 
and the Sandwich Islands, which was passed. 
Mr. Howe, of Wisconsin, offered a resolution 
instructing the Sec of the Interior to sell 
at public auction all public books and docu- 
ments in his custody. Adopted. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Cowan, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill defining the rank of chaplains in 
the army. Me, Harlan presented the creden- 
tials of Mir. Grimes, Senator elect from lowa. 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Sumner called attention to pe- 
titions on his desk, from one hundred thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-eight citizens, 
males and females, over eighteen years of age, 
in the various States, asking for the 
of an act for the speedy emancipation of per- 
sons of African descent; and quite a lengthy 
debate occurred. Mr. Wilson, from the Mili- 
tary Committee, reported back the bill reviv- 
ing the grade of LieutenantGeneral, with 
amendments, striking out the clauses making 
that officer Commander-in chief, and recom- 
mending Gen. Grant for that position. Mr. Sum- 
ner introduced a bill, prohibiting speculations 
in gold, silver, and foreign exchange. Mr. 
Powell submitted a proposition to amend the 
Constitution relative to the Presidential eleo- 
tors, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb. 4.—The House passed the resolution 
for printing ten thousand additional copies of 
— MoClellan’s Report— Yeas 118, Nays 


7. 

Feb. 5.—The joint Confiscation resolution 
was passed. It amends the joint resolution of 
July Ich, 1862, by making it read—thet no 
punishment or proceeding under it shall be so 
construed as to work a forfeiture of the estate 
of the offender, contrary to the Constitution of 
the United States, provided that no other pablic 
warning or proclamation, under the act of July 
Ich, 1802; chapter 95, sect. 6, is, or shall be 
required, than the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, made and published by him on the 25tb. 
of July, 1862, which proclamat! 


on so made 
shall be received and sufficient in al! cases: 


now pending, or which may hereafter arise 
under eaid act. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Cobb, of Wisconsin, introduced 
a joint resolution, which was passed, ten@ering 
the thanks of Congress to General W. T. Sher- 
man, and the officers and men under his com- 


taken up, and, after considerable discusion, 
the ution declaring that Mr. Field is not 
entitled to a seat was adopted—ayes 87, nays 
14. The Hoase went into Committee of the 
Whole, and took up the Senate’s bill amenda- 
tory of the enrolment act. An amendment 
exempting from draft clergymen not engaged 
in trade or secular business was rejected. 
Another amendment, that in assigning the 
quota of troops credit shall be given to States 
and counties from which men have enlisted in 
the military organizations of other States. was 
also voted down. Fernando Wood offered an 
amendment to exempt from draft all who, 
from conscientious disbelief in the necessity of 
the war, are opposed to ite further prosecution 
until an effort bas been made to end it by ne- 
gotiation. Not agreed to—yeas 23, nays 103. 

Frias Hartrorp, Connecticot.—Half of 
the factory of the Colt's American Arms Com- 
pany was destroyed by fire this morning. In 
the buildings destroyed, Colt’s pistols and re- 
volving rifles were made; in the buildio 
saved, the manufacture of United States rifles is 
carried on, the company having a large contract 
from the government for the manufacture of 
these weapons. This portion of the works will 
continue in o ion, giving employment to 
eight hundred men. The stock of pistols and 
rifles completed and in course’of manufacture, 
and which was destroyed by this fire, is valued? 
at $1,000,000. The machinery destroyed cost 
more than $500,000, and the whole loss is 
computed at $2,000,000. The total insurance 
on the property is $660,000, of which about 
sixty per cent. was on the property destroyed. 
Nearly nine hundred men are thrown out of 
employment. The fire broke out in the drying 
room, and spread with great rapidity. The 
origin of the fire is a mystery. One man was 
killed, and another is missing. 


Wit Done.—The property owners residing 


in the neighbourhood of Fifth and Batton- 
wood streets and the Old York Road, Phila- 
delphia, have, by 3 subscription, pur- 
chased the triangular lot which fronts on 
Buttonwood street, and runs along York ave- 
nue and Fifth street, about 190 feet, and in- 
tend presenting it to the city for the purpose 
of having the old buildings upon the same 
removed, and the lot inclosed with an iron 
railing. There are two churches, the Rev. 
Dr. Jeffery’s and an Episcopal church, oppo- 
site this lot, and a namber of fine dwelling- 
houses, and the contemplated improvement 
— much to the beauty of the neighbour- 


Constitution Resecrev.—The people of 
Nevada Territory have rejected the proposed 
constitution of that Territory by a vote of 
about four to one. The constitution imposes 
u tax upon all the mines withiu the Territory; 
and a general unwillingness to accede to such 
& proposition, as well as a dissatisfaction with 
the candidates for State officers u that 
ticket, are the reasons assigned for its rejec- 
tion. 

Maracte in Verwonr.—Goeneral II. H. Bax - 
ter’s marble quarry at Rutland, Vermont, has 
been sold for two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The Hall Quarry, in Wallingford, has 
been purchased by Franklin Post, of that place, 
who will soon commence active operations. 
The Vermont marble quarries are attracting 
more attention from cupitalists. 


Trepipation IN Battie.—At Gettysburg 
28,000 muskets were taken. It is stated that 
of these 24,000 were found to be loaded, 
12,000 containing two loads, and 6000 from 
three to ten loads each. In many instances 
half a dozen balls were driven in on à single 
charge of powder. In some cases the former 
possessor had reversed the usual order, pla- 
cing the ball at the bottom of the barrel, and 
the powder on top. 


Orerations or tae Mint.—The angual re- 
port of the United States Mint for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1863, is published. The 
deposits of foreign coin and bullion during 
the year were: — Gold, $23,149,495; silver, 
$1,674,605—total, 524.824.101. The coinage 
fur the same period was—Gold coin, $20,695,- 
852; fine gold bars, $1,949.877; silver coins, 
$390,204; cents coined, $478,450; number of 

ieces of all denominations of coins, 151,980,- 

75—total coinage, $24,688,477. The profits 
from the nickel cent pay all the expenses of 
coinage and distribution. 


Tas Mowntronrs.—The total cost of the 
Monitors built and being built will be 
$22,150,000. The Tecumseh, built by Secor, 
at Jersey City, and thé Canonicus, at Boston, 
«fren will be in commission by the Ist 

February. Nine other Monitors, of the 
Tecumseh class, now under cunstruction, will 
8 follow each other into service after 
that date. These are intended for river and 
harbour defence, and to break up blockades. 
The Dictator and Puritan are intended for 
the sea. They will have power to drive them 
seventeen miles an hour. The Tecumseh 
class will ran twelve miles the hour. 


Carrie Vatvation.—According to published 
statistics, it appears that the wholesale cost of 
live animals brought to New York for slaughter 
last year, exceeded $30,000,000, and that 
more than half our beef comes from the single 
State of Illinois. 


Ipano anp Arizona.—Most wonderful sto- 
ries are told of the richness of the gold and 
silver mines of these two new territories, for 
which governments were organised by the 
last Congress. Idaho is large enough to make 
ten States, each as large as New York, and 
wherever the miner inserts his pick, the gold 
dust sparkles in rare profusion. Arizona is 
more than three times as large as the State of 
New York. Its silver mines have, with an 
occasional interruption, been worked for cen- 
turies with profitable results. They are now 


overshadowed by the marvellous gold discove- 


streams. 
evada are 


ries upon the Gila and its tributa 
The best places of California and 


FROM EUROPE. 

Our latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
America, Jura, Arabia, and Edinburgh. The news 
is not important. 

ENGLAND. 


Milner Gibson, in addressing his constituents at 
Ashton, predicted a speedy revival of the cotton 
trade and plentiful supplies. He combatted the 
idea that the American war was beneficial to 
England. He showed that the depredations of the 
rebel cruisers should be a lesson to England, whose 
commerce might be similarly attacked at some 
future time, and said the government must be sup- 
ported in its efforts to stop the supply of such ves- 
sels. He asserted that England had acted toward 
America, as she would like America to act towards 
her ina similar emergency. He uttered no prophe- 
cies as to the issue of the war, but contended that 
slavery was the whole motive, and the South were 
the aggressors, in order to found a slave empire. 
He trusted that the Danish question would be 
settled withouta war. The Great Eastern lottery 
scheme has been abandoned. Another suit has 
been commenced against her, and Captain Paton 
had the vessel arrested on a claim of ten thou- 
sand dollars. The Princess of Wales is so far 
convalescent that no more bulletins are issued. 
The infant prince is also well. 

Liverpool, Saturday evening, Jan 23.— The Eman- 
cipationists, in their break last to George Thompson, 
passed resolutions complimentary to that gentie- 
man, and expressing their sympathy with the 
people of the United States, and their desire for 
the restoration of peace and of the Union on the 
basis of freedom to the slaves of the South. 


FRANCE. 

The debate on the address still continues in the 
House of Deputies. All the amendments have 
been rejected, but in one case they obtained sixty- 
two votes. 

BELGIUM. 

The King has called to his assistance in the 
formation of the new ministry, M. Deschamps, 
whc demands a dissolution of the Chamber. 

NORWAY. 

Christiana, Jan. 21.—A royal proclamation has 
been issued, convening an extraordinary session of 
th e Norwegian Storthing for the 14th of March. 

: RUSSIA. 

Berlin, Jan. 21.—It is asserted that Russia has 
declared that if the London protocol be suspended, 
she will immediately renew her claims to Got- 
thorp as a portion of Holstein. 

“AUSTRIA. 

Vienna, Jan 21 —Count Rechberg has stated to 
the Finance Committee that the co operation of 
Austria with Prussia was based upon forma! State 
treaties, and, in the Schleswig Holstein question, 
upon a military convention. 

DENMARK. 

The Danish 


ish situation is unchanged, with more 
hopes of a peaceful solution, although the Austrian 
troops had cOmmenced marching for Schleswig. 
Thirty-two thousand Prussian troops, dispatched 
to Holstein via Hanover, would cross the Elbe 


— — 


without halting. The Austrian troops for Sch 
wig were forwarded on the 20:h January by fifty 
special trains, each carrying one thousand men 
It is asserted that the Austrian lower House re- 
fuses the ten million credit demanded by the 
Government for the expenses of the occdpation of 
Schleswig. 

Berlin, Jan. 23.— The Danish Government bas 
demanded delay in order to assemble the Rigsrad, 
and, with its concurrence, to withdraw the Novem- 
ber constitution, and subsequently to fulfil the en- 
gagements entered into towards Germany in 1851 
and 1852. In case this delay should be granted, 
which is probable, the Austrian and Prussian 
troops will not cross the Eider. A month is neces- 
sary for the conyucation of the Rigsrad. 


JAPAN. 


London, Jan 24 —lIt is reported from Japan, that 
Prince Satsuma has refused to pay the indemnity 
demanded by the English until they evacuate 
Yokohama. The English are awaiting reinforce- 


ments. 
MEXICAN EMPIRE! 

Paris, Jan. 26.—Before assuming the reigns of 
the Mexican government, Maximilian will await 
the return of the Mexican deputation who offered 
him the crown on the 3d of October, with the vote 
of the Mexican Notables, and the adhesion of cer- 
tain cities specified by the Archduke, who de- 
manded that the vote of the Notabies should be 
ratified by the vote of the Mexican Councils. The 
mission of the French expedition will be accom- 
plished by the middie of January, and the deputa- 
tion is expected to return to France the first fort- 
night in February, and will proceed to Miramar to 
announce to the Archduke his election. The Arch- 
duke will not only accept, but immediately assume 
the sceptre, and visit Paris in the character of 
Emperor of Mexico. 


Married. 


On January 28th, near Hanover, Illinois, by the 
Rev. 8. P. Dillon, Mr. Rosaur J. Mutter to Miss 
KEuity Fo wirs. 

December 3ist, at the residence of Mr. W. L. 
Craighead, by the Rev. G. P. Hays, of Baltimore, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Wing, of Carlisle, the 
Rev. Jons Wasaar to Miss Sanaa E. Buanvon, 
both of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania. 

In Trenton, New Jersey, on the 2d inst., by the 
Rev. Dr. Hall, Avexanper Duns to Exviza Max- 
@aretta, only daughter of the late Rev. Isaac V. 
Baown, D. D., of Trenton. 


At Kennett Square, Pennsylvania, on the 3d 
inst, by the Rev. J. 8. Gilmer, Mr. Esevezen 
Foro, of Uxford, to Sanam Davis, of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. 

At Stewarteville, New Jersey, on the l4th of 
January, by the Ref. Samuel M. Studdiford, 
Sauces, D. Carpsrrer, of Greenwich, to 8. 
Louise, daughter of the Hon. Roszar 8. Kan- 
NEDY. 

On Jan 28th, by the Rev. Robert F. Sam- 

le, Mr. Joss. to Mies M. Srocker, 

th of Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

In Sag Harbour, Long Island, on the 3d inst., 
by the Kev. John Lowrey, Lieutenant Colonel C. 
2. Ro von, of New Lebanon, New York, to Miss 
B. Mircar.t, of Sag Harbour. 

On the 27th of January, in the Chestnut Street 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky, a4 the Rev. J. L. 
McKee, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Anderson, of 
San Francisco, the Rev. Joan A. Anpersos, of 
California, to Miss Naum T. Foors, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

By the Rev. William H. Dean, assisted by the 
Rev. O. 8. Dean, on January 27th, Mr. Joan A. 
Fow usr, of Yorktown, Westchester county, New 
York, to Miss Annie M. Dax, of Patterson, Put- 
nam county, New York. 


On the 3d inst., by the Rev. J. H. Johns, Mr. 
H. to Miss Lizzte A. Wieratt, 
both of Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

On Thursday evening, January 28th, by the 
Rev. G. Van Artedalen, WII daun R. 
Company A, 22d Regiment Pennsylvania Cav. 
alry, to Miss Auawpa Jann, eldest daughter of 
Avexanper McAnnica, Esq., near Shade Gap, 
Huntingdon county, Penusyivania. At the same 
time aud place, by the same, Josiag Wess, Com- 
pany A, 22d Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, to 

iss Amy Caraarine, youngest daughter of WI 
Liam Joanson, Esq. 


Ovituary. 


All Obituaries three lines to be in advance, 
22 


Died, on January 29th, ROBERT W. SMITH, 
of Toledo, Ohio, son of Charles and the late Ann 
Smith, of New York city, aged thirty-three years. 


Died, on Wednesday, the 6th of January, Miss 
SALLIE J. McDOWELL, of East Kishacoquillas 
Valley, Mifflin county, Pennsylvaaia, in the 
tweaoty-third year of her age. 

Died, in MeVeytown, Mifflin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 27th of January, JENNIE PAX- 
TON, only daughter of the Rev. DAVID P. 
CLARKE, in the nineteenth year of her age. 

Died, on the 18th of January, at Dunlapeville, 
Indians, of pneumonia, CHARLES RAYMOND 

oungest son of the Rer. B EDWARDS and 
MADALENE D. MAYO, aged eight months. 


Died, in New York, on the 2d inst., SAMUEL 
B WARNE, (of the firm of Van Rensellaer 4 
Warne,) aged thirty-nine years. 

Died, on the 2d inst, Mr. WILLIAM CON. 
NELLY, of Cecil county, Maryland, in the forty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Died, on the 4th inst., DEBBY NORRIS, widow 
of the late WILLIAM BROWN, in the sixty- 
fourth year of her age. 

Died, recently, in Hillsboro’, North Carolina, 
Mrs. MARY G. NASH, relict of the Hon. Fred- 
erick Nash, late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, and sister-in-law of the 
late Dr. John McDowell, of Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Nash was for many — the beloved companion 
of one of the best and purest men it was ever our 
lot to meet; and in the bosom of her family, re- 
ceiving the love and confidence of her children, 
she passed a useful and honoured life, and peace- 
fully entered into rest. 

Died, at Peekskill. New York, January 23d, 
Mrs. ANN MITCHELL, widow of the lete 
Chauncey K. Mitchell, Esq., of Delhi, Delaware 
county, 
her age. The death of this estimable lady seems 
to justify something more than & passing notice. 
Mrs. Mitchell was the daughter of the Hon. 
Robert Johnston, of Carmel, Putnam county, 
New York, and early in life manifested those 
amiable qualities which ,endeared her to a large 
circle of friends. She was so pure-minded ber- 
self, she wished to throw the mantle of charity 
over others’ faults, and was ever ready to com- 
mend their good traits of character; as her pastor 
observed in her funeral sermon, “A censorious 
word was never heard to pass from her lips.” 
For more than fifty years she was a firm and 
consistent member of the Presbyterian Church; 
and so letting her light shine, that others could 
take her fora bright example. During a painful 
illness her faith in her Redeemer never wavered ; 
her trust in God was the “pillar of fire” to guide 
her to heaven. She has left children and grand, 
children, who deeply mourn her loss, which, we 
trust, is ber unspeakable gain. The funeral was 
attended by a large assembl of 1 
relatives and friends. The Rev. Dr. Halliday 
made an appropriate and impressive address. 
We now leave ber in the bosom of her Saviour, 
hoping and trusting for a joyful re-union in that 
land where death or sorrow is never known. 

Died, near Jacksonville, Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania, December 17th, WILLIAM S. McCAL- 
MONT, aged sixty-one years. The deceased had 
been a member of the Lick Run Presbyterian 
Church from early manhood. The son of a ruling 
elder, who stood as one of the strongest pillars in 
this church, Mr. McCalmont was chosen to fill 
the place left vacant by his venerated father’s 
death. His election to the eldership was at once 
a tribute to the father’s memory, and a token of 
the high esteem in which the son was held, as 6 
man aod a Christian, among those that had 
known him from his childhood. During his 
years of health, his attendance on the ordinances 
was marked by the regularity which becomes an 
officer in the Lord’s house. In lator years, being 
rather infirm, he was sometimes denied the much- 
loved privilege of worshipping with God’s people 
in the public sanctuary. Though absent, we 
have reason to believe his heart was always 
there, and his prayers ascended for God's bless- 
ing on the church he so much loved. During his 
last illness, which was protracted, and unusually 
distressing, he exhibited the patience of the 
Christian, dutifully submitting to the chastise- 
ments of his Heavenly Father. His pastor was 
ever eagerly welcomed at his bedside. As the 
precious truths of the everlasting gospel were re- 

ted, his very heart seemed to lay hold of them. 
When he drew near to the valley of the shadow 
of death, he often asked for the reading’ of the 
23d Pealm. He seemed to find it a very staff on 
which to lean as he was entering the dark valley. 
His end was Blessed are the dead who 
die in the J. A . 

Died, near Titusville, New J „ANNA, 
daughter of THEODORE and ALCHEY HOFF, 
axed three years seven months and sixteen days. 

ender she was in years, but great was the pro- 
mise which she gave of future usefulness and 
had her bright life been spared, for it i sel- 
om that such firmness, such benevolence, and 
such gentleness, is seen so strongly marked in one 
so young. She was one, of those beloved little 
lambs whom the Saviour early calls from this 
world’s strife, and turmoil, and temptation, to his 
bleseed bosom, in that far-off, better land, where 
there is no sin, nor anguish, nor decay, but where 
there is peace, and rest,and joy. She suffered 
much, but bore her pain so meekly, that she grew 
dearer as the trial-hour came on; but soon her 
Saviour took her home. God took thee in mercy, 
a little lamb, ugtasked, untried. He fought for 
thee, He gained the victory, and thou art glori- 
fied. “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


“Sweet child, she glanced into our world to see 
A sample of our misery ; 
Then turned away ber languid eye, 
To drop s tear or two, and die. 
Sweet child, she tasted of life's bitter cup, 
Refused to drink the potion up! 
But turned her little head aside, 
Disgusted with the taste, and died. 
Sweet child, she listened for a while, to hear 
Our mortal griefs; then turned her ear 
To angels’ harps and songs, and cried 
To join their notes celestial, sighed and . 


ew York, in the seventy-ninth year of 
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CANAL BTREET CHURCH—Corner of Cunal 
and Green Streets, New York—The Rev. Dr. 
Junkin will preach in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Canal and Green streets, New 
York, (entrance on Green street.) at balf-past 16 
o'clock, A. M., and at 3 o'clock, P. M., to-morrow, 
(Sabbath,) the l4th inst, aud regularly thereafter, 
until further notice. 


POURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Sow/A. 
west Corner of Twelfth and Lombard Streets, Phla- 
delphia.—The Rev. W. M. Rice will preach in 
this Church to-morrow, (Sabbath,) the [4th inst, 
at half past 10 o'clock, A. M., and half past 7 
o'clock, F. M. 

FIFTEENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH— 
Fifteenth and Lombard Streets, Pailadelphia. Ser- 
vives to morrow, (Sabbath,) the l4th inst., by the 
pastor, Rev. William McElwee, at half. 10 
o'clock, A. M., and half past 7 o clock, P. M. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH or- 


ner of Eights and Cherry Streets, 
The ‘Rov, J. H. Melivaine, D.D., of Princeton, 
New Jersey, will preach in the Central Church 
to-morrow (Sabbata) Morning, the 14th inst., at 
half-past 10 o’cluck, and ia the Afternoon at half- 
past 3 o'clock. 

BATTLE OF GETLYsSBURY.—At the request 
of several citizens, the Rev. John K. Warner, of 
Gettysburg, will re his thrilling Lectare on 
the Battle of Gettysburg. as Witnessed by Him- 
self,” in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday Evening, the 23d inst. The sale of 
Tickets will begin on Monday next, 15th inst. at 
Martiens’ Bookstore, No. 606 Chestnut street. For 
the Parquette, Parquette Circle, and Balcony, 50 
conta. Family Circle, 25 cents. 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AND MISSION 
SOCIETY.—The Philadelphia Tract and Mission 
Society, will hold a meeting, in the Sixth Pres- 
byterian Church, Spruce street below Sixth, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Evening, the 
lach inst., at half past 7 o'clock. The Rev. F. 
R. Harbaugh and others will address the meeting. 
A collection will be taken up in aid of the 80 
ciety. Tract Distributors and all friendly to the 

cause invited to attend. 

J. H. Scans, Agent. 

929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The Presby- 
tery of Mohawk will meet at Oneida Valley, New 
York, on Tuesday, Mareh Ist, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Caspar R. Gaeooar, Stated Clerk. 


ASHMUN INSTITUTE — ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS.—Received for the Ashmun Institute 
since January Ist:—From Dr. John J. Turner, 
Leverings, Ohio, $40. Rev. Hugh Dorlan, Lever- 
ings, Ohio, $3. Per Rev. William R. Bingham, 
Huntingdon, Pa. $46; do. Lewistown, Pa. $30. 
From a few members of the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, per the pastor, Rev. 
J. M. Crowell, $75. J. M. Dioxer. 

Oxford, Pa., Feb. 8, 1864. 

The Trustees also acknowledge a very season- 
able donation of bed-clothing from a few ladies of 
the Oxford Presbyterian Church. 


“The Most Striking Literary Produet 
of the Year.” 


HISTORY OF 


CHARLES THE BOLD, 


DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 
BY JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 
Two Votumes. 8vo. 


Muslin, uncut, on White Paper, . . . $3 per vol. 
Half Morocco, with Vellum Cloth Sides 
and Gilt Top, on Tinted Laid Paper, $3 50 per vol. 
From the Atlantic Monthly. 
We have no hesitation in assigning to Mr. 
Kirk’s most fascinating narrative a place with the 
reat achievements of genius in the depart:nent 
e has chosen to fill. His advent among his- 
torians will be welcomed the world over. 


From the New York Times. 

Nothing can be more certain than that Mr. Kirk 
has enriched the literature of America and Europe 
with a work that takes at once its destined stand 
in our libraries, and in the estimation of compe- 
tent judges and the public. * „ „ His success 
— the author in a proud position, and we look 
orward to — him again, possibly in sub- 
jects more congenial to his great powers of reason- 
ing and political diequisition. ith the excep- 
tion of a few spots illuminated by the genius of 
Prescott and Motley, the modern history of Con- 
tinental Europe for the two cen'uries previous to 
the French Revolution is almost a blank to the 
American reader, and needs for its illustration the 
qualities that Mr. Kirk so largely possesses. 


From the Christian Eraminer. 

Mr. Kirk has been very fortunate ia the choice 
of a subject for his first great historical work, and 
if the concluding volume shall be executed with 
the same ample learning, the same thoreugh mas- 
tery of his subject, and the same fidelity of pur- 
pose which are exhibited in the volumes now 
published, few persons will question his right to a 
— among the best of our living historians. „ ® ® 

he style iu the narrative portions of his work is 
flowing, animated, and picturesque; and every 
where it is clear, vigorous, and flexible. His ma- 
terials are singularly rieh and abundant, and 
have been drawn trom every source which could 
throw light on his subject. ® „ „ For the ap- 
pearance of the concluding volume we shail look 
with great interest. | 

From the United States Service Magazine. 

In the choice of a subject Mr. Kirk has 
singularly happy. It is at once Ntremely pic- 
turesque and very philosophical.“ It not only 
offers us the vivid portraitures of Paris, Brussels, 
Liege, Ghent, Dinant, and other splendid cities of 
that day, the brilliant tournaments whieh yet 
gilded the lingeging decline of chivalry, the ban- 
quets of choicest fancy and rarest taste, the dresses, 
jewels, and orders like that of the Golden Fleece; 
but it also shows us the last efforts of the feudal 
system to resist the vigorous progress of monarchy. 
* * * Mr. Kirk's research is exhaustive, his 
judgment sound, his style excellent; and the house 
of Lippincott has done the fullest justice to his 
merits by their beautiful getting up of so admira- 
ble a work. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Kirk enters on his work with enthusiasm, 
and carries it through not only with fidelity, but 
with an interest which secures the interest of his 
readers. He has an immense mess of materials, 
almost unknown even to our scholars. 
He seems to bave used them with diligence, and 
to have digested them with care This, however, 
in itself is scarcely enougo to make his book val- 
uable. A book must be legible as well as careful, 
and his book is legible. It enters with a real 
philosophy into the narrative; it attempts, with 
great success, to illustrate the undercurrent of the 
story. We feel as we read that we understand 
the thing better than those who acted in it. 


From the ical Quarterly. 

Nothing within the compass of modern litera- 
ture has been published more attractive than the 
narrative contained in the volumes before us. It 
is one of absorbing interest. The author always 
rises to the measure of his subject, and, placing 
himself in genial sympathy with his characters, 
inspires his readers with something of the same 
enthusiasm. The style is simple yet rich, the 
narrative bold and striking; the facts are — 
sented with great discrimination and skill. 0 
work is an hooour to the accomplished author, 
who is destined to take a prominent position 
among our American historians. 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The most striking literary product of the year, 
and one that will a standard while Eoglish 
“ endures, is Mr. Kirk's “ History of Charles 

e Bold.” In delineation of character it is 
admirable; in research thorough, exhaustive, sys- 
tematic; in style charming, without profuse 
ornament; logical and precise, without being 


dry. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co. Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


TWO REMARKABLE SERMONS BY 
REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 


I. 
OUR COUNTRYS TROUBLES. 


A Sermon preached in the Church of the 
any, June 29, 1856. Price 15 we 
II. 
NATIONAL SINS AND NATIONAL 
RETRIBUTION. 
A Sermon preached in the Church of the Cove- 
nant, July 5, 1857. Price 15 cents. 
Published by 
WILLIAM S. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EACHERS—SITUATIONS WANTED.—Two 
Ladies, connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, who have taught several years in Fami- 
lies and first.class Seminaries, desire a re-eugage- 
ment immediately, or on the first of April next. 
They teach the various English branches, French, 
— — — — - Oil Painting. 
5 r stimon references wi 
furnished. Address 
Miss “©. H. WILGARD,” BOX 254, 
Washington, Washington County, Pennsylvania. 


LADY, ACCUSTOMED TO TEACHING, 

desires a Situation as Governess in the 

giish Can teach Music and Draw- 

also, to some extent. Most unexceptionable 
— given. Address 

Miss EMMA H.. 
Care of Rev. G. W. Burroughs, 
349 Adelphi street, Brooklyn, Long Island. 


WILSON'S HISTORICAL ALMANAC. 


Just Received, supply of “ WILSON’S PRES. 
BYTERIAN HIS CAL ALMANAO”’ for 
1863. Illustrated with 19 Portraits on Steel, and 
other Engravings. Price $2; postage 10 cents. 


For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
| No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelph: 


Aatites. 


KIRK'S CHARLES THE BOLD. |. 
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MASON & HAMLIN’S 


CABINET ORGANS, 


FOR 


FAMILIES, CHURCHES, and SCHOOLS 


ADAPTED TO 
SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC. 


Greatly Suvperwor to Melodeons and Harmoni- 
ums for all purpoxes ; Elegant ax pieces of Furni- 
ture, occupying little 1 not liable to get out 

Order, or out of Tune; every one Warranted 
or Five years. Prices, $35, $100, $110, $136, 
$165, $260, and upwards. 


MASON BROTHERS respectfully invite atten- 
tion to the following remarkable testimonials, 
which they believe to be, considering the emi- 
nence of their sources, and the emphatic charac- 
ter of the testimony itself, the most conclusive 
evidence which any manufacturers have ever yet 
— to present of the superiority and ue 


r instruments: 


FROM I. K. GOTTSCHALK. 


I congratulate you on the introduction of a new 
musical instrument, long wanted, and sure to find 
its way into every household of taste and refine- 
ment which can possibly afford its moderate on- 

ase. Your Casiner Organ is truly a charming 

nstrument, worthy of the high praise it has re- 
ceived, and far superior to every thing of its class 
Ihave seen. I take pleasure in commending it 
most heartily, as every where worthy a place be- 
side the piano forte, to which it is a fine comple- 
ment, from its capacity for rendering much de- 
lightful music, sacred and secular, classic 

popular, to which the piano is not adapted. 


New York, Sept. 22, 1863. — 


FROM WILLIAM MASON. 


Your Casinst Ornean seems to me to be what 
musicians have longed wished for, and manufac- 
turers attempted (heretofore with indifferent suc- 
cess) to supply, namely, an instrument serving 
the same purpose in rooms of moderate size, 
which the large pipe organ serves in large 
churches. As compared with melodeons, har- 
moniums, 4c., the is certainly 
superior in quality and volume of tone, while its 
power of expression can hardly be too highly 
praised. You will find no difficulty, I imagine, in 
obtaining recommendations from musicians as 
many and as stroug as you desire, fur the instru- 
ments are really so excellent that there can hard- 
ly be much diflerence of opinion about them. 


WILLIAM MASON, 
New York, Oct. 21, 1863. . 


From more than One Hundred and Fifty Eminent 
Organists and Artists. 

We regard the instruments of Mason & Hamlin 
as the Best oF rein cLA*s of which we have 
any knowledge, and take pleasure in recommend- 
ing their CaBinet OnGans especially as very ad- 
mirable and desirable for both private and public 
use. (Signed,) | 
ANDERSON, W. D., Organist St. Paul’s Church, 

New Haven, Ct. 

BANCROFT, S. A., Organist Emanuel Ch. Boston. 
BARUS, CHARLES, Organist of St. Patrick’s 

Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BAUMBACH, ADOLPH, Organist of the Church 

of the Unity, Boston. 
BECK, J. N., Organist Arch St. Presb. Ch., Phil'a. 
BERG, ALBERT W., anist aud Director of 

Music, Zion Church, N. X. 

BLODGETY, B. C.. Organist and Director of Mu- 
sic, Park Street Church, Boston. 

BORHERE, C. G., Organist St. Peter's Ch. Philad’a. 

BRAUN MAX, Organist of 8t. Paul’s Church, 

Brooklyn, L. I. 

BROUGHTO V, N. Jr., Organist and Conductor of 

Music, Essex St. (Rev. Dr. Adams) Oh. Boston. 
BROWN, ME!.VIN, Organist of the College Cha- 

J. Mass. * 
BROWN. O. B.. Organist o uth Congregational 

Church (Rev. Dr. Halo’s), Boston. 

BRUCR, EDWIN, Organist Winter St. Ch. and 
Teacher of Music in Public Schools of Boston. 
BUTLER, HENRY M., Organist of First Presby- 

terian Church, St. Louis, Mo 
CRANE, THEO. T., Organist First Congregational 

Church, Newark, N. J. 

CROSS, B. C., Organist of 18th and Chestnut street 

Church, Philadelphia. 

CROSS, M. H., Urganist of Broad and Arch street 

Church, Philadelphia. 

CUTLER, HENRY S., Organist and Choir Master 
of Trinity Church, New York. 

DARLEY, F. T. S., Organist Calvary Ch. Philad'a. 

DARLEY, W. H. W., Organist of St. Luke's 

Church, Philadelphia. 

DAVIS, J. A., Organist of Dr. Chapin’s Ch N. Y. 
DISPECKER, A., Organist Ch. of Puritans, N. Y. 
DOWNES, B. R., Je, Organist South Baptist 

Church, South Boston. „ 
ECKERT, GUSTAV R., Composer, New York. 
EVANS, GEO. T., Organist of Cathedral Notre 

Dame de Victoires, San Francisco, Cal. | 
EVEREST, C., Organist at Kev. Dr. Barnes’ 

Church, Philadelphia. 
EVEREST, H. G., Organist Central Ch. Philad’s. 
FLINT, JAS. Organist Madison Square Ch. N. I. 
FRADEL, CHAS., Pianist and Com puser, N. Y. 
FULLER, J. 8., Organist Dr. Magoon’s Ch. Albany. 
FULLER, WM. O., Organist of Central Congrega- 

tional Ch., (Rev. Dr. Swain’s,) Providence, R. I. 
GALE, W. F., Organist Harvard St. Ch. Boston. 
GOULD, J. E. Organist of 17th and Spruce Street 

Church, Philadelphia. 

GREENE, CHAS. H., Organist and Director of 

Music at Dr. Post’s Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
GROBE, CHAS., Composer, &c., Wilmington, Del. 
HAGEN, THEO., Editor of New York Musical Re- 

view and World. 

HARWOOD, IRVING L., Organist and Director 
of Music at Brattle Square Church, Boston 
HATHAWAY, E. 8, Organist at Springfield 

Street Church, Boston. 

HEROLD, R., Organist St. Mary's Cathedral, San 

Francisco, Cal. 

HODGES, THOS. P., Organist, Boston. 
INGRAHAM, E. D., Organist Church Street 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston. 

JARVIS, C. H., Organist Dr Furnise’s Ch. Phil’a. 

KINNICUTT, JOHN W., Organist First Presby- 
terian Church, Boston. 

KREISSMAN, AUGUST., Prof. of Music, Con- 
ductor of Orpheus Society, &c., Boston. 

LANG, B. J., Organist Old South Church, Handel 
and Haydn Society, &c., Boston. 

LEONHARD, HUGO, Pianist, Boston. 

LLOYD, THOS. SPENCER, Organist of Second 

Presbyterian Church, Albany. 

LOMBARD, WM. C., Organist of North Church, 

Springfield, Mass. 

LOTHROP, AUGUSTUS, Organist of Eighth 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston. 
MAGRATH, J. R., Organist of Rev. Dr. Pise’s 

Church, Brooklyn. 

MARETZEK, MAX, Composer and Conductor of 

Italian Opera. 

MARS H, JNO: B., Organist St. Peter's Ch. Albany. 
MASON, L. W., Organist Christ Ch. Cincinnati, 
MATTSON, E. E., Organist and Choir Master of 

Church of the Advent, Boston. 

MAYER, HENRY, Composer, New York. 
MILLS, 8. B., Pianist and Composer, No. 39 West 

Twelfth street, N. Y. 

MOONEY, M. J., Organist of Sts. Peter and Paul's 

Church, South Boston. 

MORGAN, GEO. W., Organist Grace Ch. N. Y. 
MOSENTAAL, J, Organist Calvary Ch. N. X. 
NEAL, GEO. B., Organist and Director of Musica 
at St. John’s Church, Charlestown, Mass. 
PAYNE, DAVID, Organist Ist Church, Boston. 
PARKER, J. C. D. Organist Arlington st. ch. Boston. 
POWERS, GEO. H, Organist of Mount Vernon 
(Rev. Dr. Kirk’s) Church, Boston. 
REDONER, J. J, Organist St. Andrew’s Ch. Phil's. 
REDNER, L. J., Organist Holy Trinity Ch. Phil’a, 
REIN, EMIL. Organist Ist Cong’] Ch. Chicago, III. 
SANDERSON, HARRY, Pianist & Composer, N. I. 
SCHMIDT, LOUIS, Organist of Grace Cathedral, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

SCHULTZ, CHAS., Organist and Composer, San 

Francisco, Cal. 

SCOTT, GUSTAVE A., Organist of Calvary Ch., 

San Franciseo Cal. 

SMITZ, GUSTAVUS, Organist Church of Immacu- 

late Conception, N. Y. 
STADFELDT, CHAS, Organist of St. Patrick's 

Church, San Francisco, Cal. 

STANBRIDGE, J. C. B., Organist of St. Clement’s 

Church, Philadelphia. 

STEPEL. ROBERT, Com & Director, N. Y. 
STRAKOSCH, MAURICE, Pianist & Comp’r, N.Y. 
THOMAS, CHAS. E., Organist of Church of Holy 

Innocents, Albany. 

— of Mason 4 Thomas’ Quar- 


tette, N. . 
THUNDER, H. D. ist St. A ne 8, Phil's. 
TILLINGHAST, WM., Director of Music at Bishop 
Whitehouse’s Church, Chicago, III. 
TUCKERMAN, 8. P., Mus. Doc., Organist and Di- 
7 of Oris St. Paul’s 
* T. ist of Bow i uare 
Cherch, 
WELLS, CHAS., Organist Christ Church, N. T. 
WELSH, JOHN, Organist St. Mark’s, Philad’a. 
WILCOX, J. H., Organist of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception, Boston. 
WOLFSOHN, CARL, Pianist, Composer, 40. N. 1. 
WOLLENHAUPT, HERMAN A., Pisani, Com- 


N. 

WOOD, F. H, Organist Baptist Ch. Brookline. 
WOODS, ALBERT H., Organist St. Thomas's, N.Y. 
WOODWARD, F. L. Organist of Tremont Tem- 


Boston. 

ZERRAGN, CARL, Conductor Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, Handel and Hayda Society, &c.. 

ZUNDEL, JOHN, Editor O Journal, Organist 
of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s Ca. Brooklyn. 

re also by more than fifty other 

Catalogueof Cabinet Organs and 
Melodeons free to any address. Send for one. 


Just Published, 


SCHOOL FOR THE CABINET ORGAN, 
By Gores F. Roor. Price $2. 


RECREATIONS forthe CABINET ORGAN 


Six numbers of 16 pages each. Price 30 ont per 
number, or $1.50 per set. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. “Gm 


WARBEBROOMS, 
No. 7 Mercer Street, New York; and 
No, 274 Washington Street, Boston. 


Address 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston; 


MASON BROTHERS, New York, 
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dier-General Scammon and one of his staff 1 —̃ 
were taken prisoners. The rest of the | 
sengers and the crew were released. Phe 
rebels also burned the telegraph office at Red | 
It is proposed to publish a biography of „ West Virginia, Feb. 3.~ mand, fur gallant conduct. 
the late Rev. G. W. Thompson, D. D,, of [Special'to the ‘New York Herald |—After we Feb. 9.—The Louisians election case was ee 
Acedemis. During the lest twesty-five | drove the enemy from the bridges yesterday, 
: the rebele commenced a rapid retreat, our 
cavalry closely following them up, and skirm- — 
ishing ensuing. Last night a portion of Gen- 
eral Sullivan’s forces, in attempting to cut the — 
enemy off, encountered a large force of rebels 
: in Mechanicsburg Gap, near Romney, and in 
: the neighbourhood of this Gap a fight took 
| @lace. We eventually succeeded in_compel- — 
lumber- 
men, to the = 
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‘ after this prize. She went, with the cotton | SS — 
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vi last captured and burned | 
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Tes Tiox, run Rest; 
or, the World as it Will be. By the Rev. John 
Cumming, D. D., F. K 8. E, author of The 
rt "oc. New York, 1864, Carle- 
ton. 12mo, pp. 295. 

The drift of the works of this volumi- 
nous writer is o well known as to need no spe- 
cial rematk @ the appearance of another volume. 
His peculiar views on the second advent are con- 
stantly in his books. In insisting upon 
these he is offen fanciful, and often fails to make 


be confessed, @ large fund of truthful exhibition in 

whatever be publishes, and much to stir up the 

bent of bie readers. His “Great Tribulation,” 

« Great Preperation,” has been followed by bis 

Ott Consummation,” of which the volume bo- 

fore n is the second series. There is much to 

interest in the volnme. 

Saab, (the Wandering Jew); a Story of the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. By the Rev. 
George Croly. Philadelphia, 1864, T. B. Peter. 
gon & Brothers. 8 vo, pp. 232. 

"A new edition of a book which has long been 
before the public. It is founded on a well kuown 
legend, of a Jew who prominently reviled and 
spurned the Saviour on the day of his crucifixion, 
for which crime he was doomed to wander on 
earth during the long centuries until Christ's 
second coming—im morta] when he wished to die, 
and corroded by remorse for which there was no 


with the fearfulness of God's curse, as it may be 
executed on the sinner even in this world. 


Grapes toe Garat VN. ror Youre Facrr- 
Gatarrens. By the Rev. W. P. Breed. Pres 
byterian Board of Publication. 18mo, pp. 324. 
The author of this pretty book possesses a bappy 

talent in addressing the understanding and con- 
science of children. His style is femiliar, and his 
illustrations abundant and apt. The nine chap- 
ters into which the book is divided severally em- 


brad interesting and instructive truths, so attrac- 


tively presented as at once to win the attention of 
children, and with the highest probability of lodg- 
jug in their hearts lessons which will not be easily 
forgotten. They will find, in the illustrative exam- 
ples, that obedience to God is always profitable, 
while sin is attended with both disgrace and dan- 
ger. We advise our young readers to make them- 
selves the owners of this handsome volume. 


art in Heaven; a Story, illne- 
trative of the Lord's Prayer. Boston, 1564, 
Henry Hoyt. 18mo, pp. 154. 

This is another excellent book for young readers, 
in which the prayer so well known by them is 
brought out in its several petitions, and so :llus- 
trated by examples, as to impress their meaning 
and importance on the mind. The Lord's Prayer, 
so short and beautiful, should never be repeated 
thonghtlessly, as it often is; and its true import 
should be explained to thousands of young ones, 
who use it as their morning and evening address 
to God. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

A Discourse, delivered in the Second Reformed 
Dutch Church, Kingston, New York, on the day of 
the National Thanksgiving, November 26, 1863. 
By John Lillie, D. D, Pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Kingston, New York. An energetic, 
plain-spoken, and more than usually forcible dis- 
course. 

« Miscegenation; the Theory of the Blending of 
the Races, applied to the American White Man 
and Negro.” This pamphlet is anonymous. It 
undertakes, with some show of ingenuity and re- 
search, to prove the ad vat tages of a mixture of 
races, with a particular reference to the case of the 
white and black. There is no disputing of tastes, 
and the best evidence the author can give of his 
sincerity is to follow his own rules of miscegena- 
tion and melaleukation. We are not ripe enough 
to be bis disciples. 

We have received from the publishers, Bener- 
man & Wil-on, of Philadelphia, the second number 
of “The Philadelphia Pho'ographer,” which is a 
monthly devoted to this art. Each number is to 
have a beautiful specimen of pho'ography; that 
in the present one is quite artistic. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, we 
have received the reprint of the last number of 
Black woods Magazine, with the following con- 
tents:—1. Captain Speke’s Journal. 2. Tony But- 
ler—Part IV. 3. The Mind and the Body. 
4. Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual Cu- 
rate—Part VIII. 5. Winchester College and Com- 
moners. 6. Letter from Poland—No. IV. 7. A 
Song of Proverbs. 8. The European Crisis. 

For Febrvary we have received the Home and 
Foreign Record—The Missionary Herald—The 
Reformed Presbyterian—Littell’s Living Age, and 
the Lady's Friend, a new periodical, published by 


Deacon & Peterson, and which will powerfully 


rival Godey’s Lady's Book, which bas so long been 
before the pu lic. 


m 


An English Colonel's Gratitude. 

The following anecdote, which does much 
honour to the persons named in it, is re- 
counted in the Paris Constitutionnel :—At 
the conclusion of the war in the Peninsula, 
under Napoleon I., an English colonel was 
captured by a French patrol, commanded 
by asergeant. The soldiers, who pretended 
to have been ill-treated in England, when 
prisoners of war, proposed to shoot the colo- 
nel. The sergeant refused, and, covering 
the prisoner with his body, be exclaimed, 
on seeing the soldiers prepare their arms, 
“You must shoot us both.” The soldiers 
relented, and on the colonel being sent to 
head quarters, he asked the name of the 
sergeant, and inscribed it in bis pocket- 
book. Many years passed over, and the Eng- 
lish colonel, who had risen to a high rauk 
in the profession, being on his death-bed, 
called his eldest son, and told him that he 
greatly regretted never having had an op- 
se to reward his preserver, and made 

is son promise to do so. The son came to 
Paris, and made inquiries at the War office 
for Sergeant Francois Lefebvre, but no trace 
could be found of him. The Englishman, 
not discouraged, continued his inquiries, 
and finally discovered Francois Lefebvre in 
the Customs department on the Belgian 
frontier. The gallant old sergeant received 
a gratuity sufficient to place himself and his 
family in comfortable circumstances for the 
remainder of their lives. 


Is Rarey's Horse-breaking a Failure? 


Some of the Eaglish journals are endea- 
vouriag to show that Rarey’s plan of break- 
ing and tamiug horses has resulted in greater 
injary than benefit, and that the system is 
an entire failure. Instances are given in 
which colts have been rendered almost 
worthless from splints, curb, &, caused by 
application of the strap, and handling se- 
cording to Rarey’s instructions. Without 
doubt, such injuries could be brought on 
by the manipulations of ignorant or careless 
grooms, who had learned just enough of 
the “‘system”’ to know how to throw a horse 
and hold him. Mr. Rarey never professed 
to im common sense to his pupils, and 
it shows a lack of this article on their part, 
when they conclude from his teachings that 
every colt must be put through a course of 
kaee-straps to prepare him for the harness 
or saddle. If properly trained from birth, 
scarcely one colt ia a hundred will need 
any sach persuasive to proper behaviour. 
Where vicious habits have been contracted, 
Rarey’s plan, or some modification of it, 
can be successfully employed—not by every 
tyro, but bya careful horseman—with less 
fear of injury to the animal, than by any 
mode previously brought to public notice. 
We refer to this subject, however, not so 
much to defend Mr. Rarey, who needs no 
advocate, as ta enforce the truth that the 
vices of a horse are mostly learded in colt- 
hood, and that proper treatment during the 
first three years of his life will make him 


gent rageous, and accomplished 
a all learn him useful. 
Amer. Agriculturist. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A new discovery, or rather application 
of photography, has been made by a 
Mr. W. 8 Sairras, of Aberdeen, Sootland, 
who is busy transferring photographs from 

to obios. It is said that Mr. Fox 

bot has succeeded in producing a0 ex- 
wisite photographic engraving on steel. 
he aubject is a sone in Java, and it is as- 


be 
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CHARGE OF THE MULE BRIGADE. 


On the night of October 28, last, when 
General Geary’s division of the Twelfth Corps 
repulsed the attacking forces of Longstreet at 
Wauhbatcbie, Tennessee, a number of mules, 
affrighted by the noise of battle, dashed into 
the camp of Hampton’s Legion, causing much 
dismay among the rebels, and compelling 
many of them to fall back under a supposed 
charge of cavalry. 

Half a mile, half a mile, 

Half a mile onward, 

Right toward the Georgia troops 

Broke the two hundred. 
“Forward the Mule Brigade,” 
“ Obarge for the robe! they neighed > 
Straight for the Georgia troops 

Broke the two hundred. 


Forward the Mule Brigade!“ 
Was there a mule dismayed? 
Not when the long ears felt 
All their ropes eundered ; 

Theirs not to make reply; 

Theirs not to reason why; 

Theirs but to make them fly. 

Oa! to the Georgia troops, 
Broke the two hundred. 


Mules to the right of them, 
Mules to the left of them, 
Mules bebind them, 

Pawed, neighed, and thundered. 
Breaking their own confioes, 
Breaking through Longstreet’s lines, 
Into the Georgia troops 

Stormed the two hundred. 


Wild all their eyes did glare, 
Whieked all their tails in air, 
Scattering the chivalry there, 
While all the world wondered. 
Not a mule back bestraddled, 
Yet how they all skedaddled; 
Fled every Georgian, 
Unseabred, unsaddled, 
Scattered and sundered, 
How they were routed there 
By the two bundred. 


Mules to the right of them, 
Mules to the left of them, 
Mules bebind them, 
Pawed, neighed, and thundered ; 
Followed by hoof and head, 
Full many a bero fled, 
Fain in the last ditch dead, 
Back from an “‘ass’s jaw,” 
All that was left of them, 
Left by the two hundred. 


When oan their glory fade? 
O, the wild charge they made! 
All the world wondered. 
Honour the charge they made, 
Honour the Male Brigade, 
Long-eared two hundred. 
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TRAVELLING IN SWEDEN AND 
NORWAY. 


The roads are none of the best—quite 
passable indeed in Sweden, but over rugged 
hills and through deep ravines in many parts 
of Norway. The horses are provided by 
government; by postmasters at stations about 
six or seven miles apart along the road. 
The only carriages to be hired on the Swed- 
ish side were wretched wooden carts, with- 
out springs or seats, except a board across 
the top. Most persons who travel in com- 
pany purchase at Stockholm a carriage, 
which serves at night fora better resting- 
place than can generally be found upon the 
road; or the single traveller oan provide 
himself with the Norwegian cariole, which 
in New England would be called a doctor’s 
sulky. With such an outfit, the box filled 
with eatables, and a good leathern bag filled 
with small coin for change, and government 
to furnish horses, one is certainly quite in- 
dependent, and secure against discomfort 
and extortion. But I preferred to take such 
accommodations as the country could afford 
me, and was soon rattling over the road to- 
ward Norway, with a turnout that would in 
America bring out every lounger along the 
road to gaze with wonder. 

At every post-house is found the dag-bog, 
or day-book, provided by government, and 
paged so that no leaf can be removed with- 
out detection. In the first part of this is 
found recorded the distance to the next sta- 
tion, and the price which the postman has a 
right to charge. In this book the traveller 
records his name and destination, and the 
number of horses wanted. On what are 
called the fast routes, the horses must be 
ready without de ay, the post master, in case 
of need, having the right to Impress the pea- 
sants' horses from the fields, paying them ia- 
deed for their services, so that they are in 
general only too glad to let them go. In 
this book, also, the traveller records any 
complaint he has to make for delay or over- 
charge, and woe betide the postman who can 
not show a clean record, or offer to the gov- 
ernment official who examines the bovk, a 
good excuse for any seeming neglect. 

The horses ready, the reins are put into 
your hands, if you choose to be driver, or 
you can decline the honour in favour of the 
boy or man who mounts behind you to bring 
the horses back again. You thus can travel 
night and day if you please, at an expense 
of six cents a mile, with less annoyance, and 
less danger of being cheated than in any 
country | ever visited. Not a single act of 
dishonesty or extortion did I see attempted 
in all of Scandinavia, except in the cities 
where they have learned the evil ways of the 
rest ofthe world. Human nature is plainly 
the same there as elsewhere, but the govern- 
ment has taken such care to protect the tra- 
veller, that he need not suffer wrong if he 
cares to know his rights. If this censorship 
were removed, no doubt the vexations and 
cheating so often endured in other countries, 
would soon be common here. 

Across these two northern countries you 
can enjoy the boldest scenery —nature al- 
most unchanged by the hand of man—and 
the most honest treatment to be found in the 
world. These fully compensate for the poor 
accommodations along the route, and make 
a tour among those wild mouataia regions, 
scattered villages, and honest peasantry, the 
most delightful possible to one who does not 
fear the rough side of life. Never can I 
forget those wild mountain passes; the deep, 
dark woods of sombre evergreens; the hills 
covered with heather, and gayer flowers ; the 
honest peasant’shumble home; and the days 
that haa no end—the twilight of evening 
melting in the northern sky into the twilight 
of the morning, so that while crossing the 
Norwegian mountains, [ read my guide-book 
by the light of day at midnight. It was 
curious to see the peasants sleeping at all 
hours—one in the entry, another in the sta- 
ble—while others were busily at work, and 
children playing at midnight, makiog the 
most of their summer day. In some houses 
there evidently was no regular time for 
sleep. They easily accommodate themselves, 
undoubtedly, to the continued daylight, 
which comes upon them by degrees, to com- 
pensate for the long, drear nights of winter, 
when the sun, even at mid-day, just lifts 
his disc above the horizon, or in the more 
northern portions, leaves the valleys weeks 
without his cheerful light. But for me, 
coming suddenly toward the north, the day- 
light and excitement banished all desire for 
sleep, till a nervons headache warned me 
that I mast seek for rest. And since the 
sun would not withdraw his light, I was 
fain to curtain all the windows and manu- 
facture darkaess, wishing heartily for one 
good night for sleep. 

The constant succession of fresh horses 
every six or seven miles, with change of 
drivers, new — — — 
station, the cha scenery, 

incidents along the whole 
journey most delightf o were our own 
— could start and stop when and 
where we pleased —enjoy nature ia her wild- 
ness, and study man in the honest simplicity 
of the peasant’s life. One little incident 
will iftastrate that there may be such a thing 


as selfish meauness even among those who 


— — 
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have not learned the ways of cities. Late 
one afternoon, when near the Norwegian 
line, we met an old peasant woman with 
three little girls, evidently not her own, car- 

ing baskets filled with delicious strawber- 
ries which they had gathered in the valleys. 
Holding out a handful of copper coin, I in- 
timated by gesture that I would like to be a 
purchaser. All rushed eagerly to sell, but 
the old woman roughly pushed the children 
back, and claimed the whole market for her- 
self. The little things looked wistfully on 
while the old bag gathered up the coin, over 
which she seemed to gloat like a miser. But 
the whole scene was changed when I tossed 
to each of the little girls the same sum I 
had given ber, aud her rage was plainly ex- 
pressed in hideous scowls, when she saw 
them as rich in money, and richer in ber- 
ries, than herself. 

Our posting brought us to Minde, on the 
southern shore of Lake Miosen, that, beau- 
tiful as the lakes of Scotland, stretches 
seventy miles toward the north, between 
lofty hills and verdant slopes, beautified in 
many places by careful cultivation. We 
passed to the northern point by steam, 
thence to plunge into the wilds of Dovre 
Field.— The Round Table. 
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AGASSIZ’S MUSEUM. 


The last report of this museum, recently 
published in Massachusetts, shows some 
curious facts. Professor Agassiz, in his 
account of its operations for the year 1862. 
says that its collection embraces 100,000 
specimens, representing 6000 species, all 
preserved in alcohol. In the collection of 
the British Museum, which is sow superior 
to that of Paris, there are but 20,000 spe- 
cimens. This numerous collection in Bos- 
ton necessarily permits an extensive system 
of exchanges, so that the whole country 
receives benefit from the operations of an 
institution which owes its foundation to 
Professor Agassiz’s private gift of his own 
collection. Of birds, there are now in the 
Boston Museum more than 3000 speci- 
mens; of reptiles, there are 174 different 
species; of fishes, 374 species, and 2799 
specimens — ichthyology being Agassiz’s 
epecialty. This is a remarkable exhibit of 
the wonderful growth of a collection which 
is only four years old, but which is already 
the finest existing picture gallery of the 
animal kingdom. 


HOW TO TREAT FROZEN LIMBS. 
The New York Evening Post, in an arti- 


cle on this subject, says that frozen limbs 
should never be rubbed. The juices of the 
fleshy tissues, when frozen in their minute 
sacs or cells, at once become in each of 
these inclosures crystals, having a large 


number of angles and sharp points; and. 


hence rubbing the flesh causes them to cut 
or tear their way through the tissues, so 
that when it is thawed the structure of the 
muscle is more or less destroyed. The 
proper mode of treatment is thus stated: 
„When any part of the body is frozen, it 
should be kept perfectly quiet till it is 
thawed out, which should be done as 
promptly as possible. As freezing takes 
place from the surface inwardly, so thaw- 
ing should be in the reverse order, from 
the inside outwardly. The thawing out of 
a portion of flesh, without at the same time 
putting the blood from the heart into cir- 
culation through it, produces mortification ; 
but by keeping the more external parts 
still congealed, till the internal heat and 
the external blood gradually soften the 
more interior parts, and produces circula- 
tion of the blood as fast as thawing takes 
place, most of these dangers are obviated.“ 

Speaking of the application of snow, the 
writer says:—“If the snow which is ap- 
plied be colder than the frozen flesh, it will 
still further abstract the heat, and freeze it 
worse than before. But if the snow is of 
the same temperature, it will keep the flesh 
from thawing, till the heat from the rest of 
the body shall have effected it, thus pre- 
venting gangrene. Water, in which snow 
or ice has been placed, so as to keep its 
temperature at thirty-two degrees Fahren- 
heit, is probably better than snow.” 


The Swedish Legislature and Science. 

An interesting communication from Dr. 
Orto Torell to Gentral Sabine, was read on 
a recent Thursday evening, at the meeting 
of the Royal Society, referring to messures 
now in progress for the measurement of an 
arc of meridian in a high vorthern latitude. 
The Swedish Diet, writes De Torell, have 
voted the money necessary to complete the 
survey for the measurement of an are of me- 
ridian at Spitzbergen. In the first three 
Houses, viz , the nobles, clergy, and burgh- 
ers, the vote was passed without opposition; 
but in the fourth House, the peasants, one 
member objected on the ground of the high 
amount of the buiget. He was replied to 
by seven or eight other members, and ad- 
vised to withdraw his opposition to a grant 
which had for its object to advance science. 
So it was voted by the peasants. There is 
every reason to expect that the practicability 
of the undertaking will be settled in the 
next summer. This important task is un- 
dertaken by the Swedish government at the 
instance of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Stockholm, and the Diet bave likewise 
‘voted the sum to be contributed by Sweden 
towards carrying out the proposed great 
Middle European Triangulation, from Paler- 
mo to Troudhjem, besides a grant for the 
erection of a new Astronomical Observatory 
at the University of Lund. London Athe- 
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The Author of the National Anthem. 


During the present week, says the Kng- 
lish Standard of a recent date, there has 
been found, in the Public Record Office, a 
very curious holograph on paper of the pe- 
riod, which is probably uuique, and which 
contains a song or melody by the celebrated 
Dr. John Ball, the reputed composer of the 
National Anthem. And, by the way, it 
may not be generally known, that the origin 
of the words of “God save the King“ is to 
be traced to the watchword and countersign 
given out in the Lord Admiral’s orders on 
the 10th of August, 1545:—“The watch 
wourde in the night shalbe thus, ‘God save 
King Henrye ;’ thother shall answer, And 
long to raigu over us“ Doctor John 
Ball was organist to the Queen's Chapel in 
the reign of Elizabeth, aod on the estab- 
lishment of the Gresham College was elected 
Professor of Music. The paper in the na- 
tionsl repository, just discovered, is signed 
“John Ball.” It assuredly preserves to us 
one of the most interesting examples of 
Eaglish musical notation, and will probably 
be as highly esteemed by all lovers of ma- 
sic, as well as archwologists and antiqua- 
riaus. 
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NEW GIANT BALLOON. 


The Paris papers mention that a huge 
balloon is being constructed in Paris, 
to be called the Eagle, in honour of 
the Emperor, with whose arms it is to 
be decorated. Four gigantic eagles are to 
extend their wings over its vast circum- 
ference. The wings of each eagle mea- 
sure 51 feet in extent. The circular, wick- 
er car is 12 feet in diameter. A stove 6 
feet in diameter is placed in the centre, 
which is to heat the air by which the balloon 
is to be raised. Twenty people may sit at 
ease in the car, which is to be attached to 
the balloon by chains, and mot by ro 
The seams of the balloon are not less 
17 miles long, aud 100 women have been 
employed in stitching them for two months. 
The balloon is to be exhibited at the Palais 
de |’ Industrie, but it cannot be fully inflated, 
as it would be twice as high as the building. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


STATUETTE PHOTOGRAPHING. 


Tue Americans bave had the oredit of 
ing the world in the beauty and ex- 
cellence of their p hs, but the 
French have recently dev an addition 
to art, which leaves us in the rear — 
siderably. An exchange thus describes it: 
“Strange as it may appear, one may 
enter a photographic studio odnstructed 
with reference to the new process, be there- 
in photographed in a few seconds, and, on 
calliog the next day after, instead of the 
usual photographic print of one’s face or 
figure, an exact fac-simile in the shape of a 
statuette in modelling clay is produced by 
the operator. The invention is French, 
and it has been patented in England, and 
in all the continental States. The process 
appears to be simple, a mechanical applica- 
tion supplementing the chemical results in 
the first instance. The sitter is placed in 
the centre of a circular chamber lit from 
above; around the walls of this chamber 
are placed, at equal distances, twenty four 
lenses, by means of which he is photo- 
graphed in every possible view. By a me- 
chanical contrivance of extreme ingenuity, 
three images of the sitter are traced and 
moulded upon the clay. A short sitting is 
required, and, under the hands of an expe- 
rienced sculptor, a most faithful likeness is 
uréd, and, it is added, an agreeable work 
of art. The statuettes already produced are 
about a foot in length, but it is asserted 
that life-sized statues can be produced with 
the same facility. Auy number of copies 
of a particular statuette may be made by 
the ordinary process of casting.” 


DECEASE OF A MILLIONAIRE. 

The Newark (New Jersey) Advertiser 
prints the following from a New York cor- 
respondent : 

„ Eocentric men generally cluster in the 
city. They are more concealed from obser- 
vation than in the country. In Great 
Jones street, corner of Lafayette Place, 
stands a lofty, massive, square brick house. 
Roosevelt has been the name on the door- 
plate for many years. It always had a de- 


serted look, and the only occupant, except 


servants, seen to come forth from its re- 
cesses, was a crippled man, with one or two 
attendants. Suddenly men were seen issu- 
ing from the doors, exclaiming their mas- 
ter was dead. The neighbours went in, 
and found only the inanimate remains of 
one who had devoted his life to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and yet at his death 
none were present except hirelings to do 
him reverence. It seems he was early en- 
gaged to be married. He was an educated 
man, and also born with a silver spoon in 
his mouth.’ But disease paralyzed him, 
and he lived and died worth over a million 
of dollars, but even his wealth not gaining 
for him outward sympathy or affection. It 
is stated he had his room so long, 
with a cane, that the floor had been worn 
through and through more than once. In 
these lonely, in door walks, he had tra- 
versed an extent nearly equal to pacing the 
circuit of the globe, and then, with his ac- 
customed treasure about him, he passed 
away unhonoured, and nearly unknown. 
Curious fact, that his relatives are opulent, 
and he has given nearly a million to found 
a hospital. The only legacy of value is to 
her whom he would have married, but who 
still remains venerable and unwedded.“ 


Insurance upon the Life of the Empress 
of the French. 


A Paris correspondent of the France Cen- 
trale has addressed the following recital to 
that journal, to which we leave the respon- 
sibility of it: Some foreiga journal states 
that the Empress has just effected an insur- 
ance on her life, for the benefit of the Prince 
Imperial. The fact is true, and, in guaran- 
teeing its exactitude, I am able to add some 
details before unknown. The Empress has 
seoured to her son a sum of two millions of 
francs, divided between four companies, the 
Generale, the Nationale, the Union, and the 
Paternelle, on payment of an annual premium 
of 61,000 francs; that is to say, the Em- 
press, by paying every year until her death 
15,250 franes to each of the four compa- 
nies, secures for the day following her death 
a capital of two millions to her sou. The pre- 
mium of 61,000 francs was fixed according 
to the ags of her Majesty (on the eve of her 
thirty-eighth year) As, however, the risk 
appeared to the companies to be out of the 
ordinary conditions, they required the inser- 
tion in the policy of a special clause, which 
has been accepted and added in manuscri;t 
in the following terms:—‘The Empress 
declares that in consequence of the excep- 
tional dangers to which crowned heads are 
liable, she renounces the advantages result- 
ing from Article 10, of the general condi- 
tions of the policy, relative to a participation 
in profits. 
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A YOUNG LADY’S SOLILOQUY. 


Uselessly. aimlessly, drifting through life, 

What was I born for? For somebody's wife,” 

lam told by my mother. Well, that being true, 

« SomeboJy” keeps himself strangely from view; 

And if nanght but marriage will settle my fate, 

I believe | shall die in an unsettled state. 

For, though I’m not ugly—pray, what woman is?— 

You might easily find a more beautiful phiz; 

And then, as for temper and manners, ‘tis plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek here in vain. 

Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart is 

perverse, 

And I should not feel grateful “ for better or worse,” 

To take the first booby that graciously came 

And offered those treasures—his home and his 

name. 

I think, then, my chances of marriage are small; 

But why should I think of such chances at all? 

My brothers are all of them younger than I, 

Yet they thrive in the world, why not let me try? 

I know that in business Im not an adept, 

Because from such matters most strictly I'm kept. 

Bat—this is the question that puzzles my mind 

Why am l not trained up to work of some kind? 

U-elessty, aimlessly drifting through life, 

Why should I wait to be “Somebody's wife?” 
Eclectic Magazine, 


WHAT MANIA-A-POTU IS. 


The reporter of the Philadelphia Press 
relates the following : 

A pretty well-dressed young man stepped 
into the Central Station on Monday after- 
noon, to enter a complaint. He appeared 
to be perfectly sane, but it was not long 
before we came to the conclusion that we 
stood in the presence of a man who was 
labouring under an attack of menia-a-potu. 
„Sir,“ said he, I am very much annoyed 
by the Reading Railroad Company; they 
have caused to be laid a double-track from 
the cellar of my house to the roof; one 
track up one side of my bed, and 
down on the other side. They run the 
ears all night; just as I get into a doze, a 
locomotive whizzes by, blowing the stcam- 
whistle and ringing the bell; last night, 
sir, one of the locomotives flew off the 
track, leaped across my bed to the other 
track, and the engineer grinned at me like 
a devil. The passengers all looked like 
devils, some with horns, and some with no 
horns at all; each devil carried a canary- 
bird, which seemed to sing like a steam- 
whistle.” Here the informant paused. 

“Well, sir, your complaint is just; we : 
have already taken measures to have the 
railroad tracks removed from your house, 
so that you can sleep without being dis- 
turbed,” was our reply. . 

The man seemed to be grateful that such 
a course had been taken, and as he arose to 
depart, he said, “Sir, I wish you would 
remove that worm from my shoulder; only 
a little while ago I pulled one out of my 
forehead, and threw it on the B 
just as I was about to put my on it, 


nearly a hundred ran up wy leg, and I sup- : 
pose this is one of them.” 

We removed the imaginary worm, where- 
upon he exclaimed, “‘ Why, there are more 
of them.” Wait a moment,” said we; a 
brush was obtained and properly used. 
The man, evidently a gentleman, returned 
his thanks for our kindness, and suddenly 
left the office. He was a stranger. What 
became of him we know not, but we thought 
the whole scene a first-class temperance leo- 
ture. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

A recent sale in Paris of autograph let- 
ters from celebrated persons, produced such 
prices as the following: 

Henry IV. to the Marshal de Bouillon, 
128 francs; a letter from Tasso, 125 franos; 
Sully to Louis the Twelfth, 111 francs; 
Henry the Eighth to Madame de Ferte, 276 
francs; James the Second to the Count de 
Lauzun, announcing his departure from 
Eogland, 51 francs; J J. Rousseau, 32 
frances; Diderot to Garrick, 86 francs; 
Scott, 42 francs; Alfieri, 36 francs.—Lon- 
don Atheneum. The second nuwber of a 
publication, called L’ Autographe, has just 
appeared. It contains eighty-eight most 
curious fac-similes, amongst which is the 
letter of Napoleon I. to the regent of Eng- 
land, asking for refuge in that couatry. 
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ARTISTIC SOLDIERS. 


How to provide the soldier with agree- 
able and innocent occupation for his leisure 
hours, and thereby preeerve him from dis- 
sipation and vice, has (says the Dublia cor- 
respondent of the London Times) frequently 
en the attention of military reformers. 
The problem has, to a very considerable 
extent, been solved by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ponsonby, commanding the 2d battalion 
12th Regiment, the results of whose exer- 
tions were displayed in a very attractive 
exhibition of works of art, scientific instru- 
ments, and useful and ornamental articles 
executed by the officers and soldiers: It 
was held in the Roundroom, Rotundo, which 
was handsomely decorated. The articles 
exhibited did great credit to the ingenuity 
and artistic skill of their makers. They 
comprised cabinet-work, ornaments, instru- 
ments, guns, fishing-tackle, boots and shoes, 
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so indicative to a practised eye, of a rich, 
fine flavoured, ripe cheese.— Genesee Fur- 
mer. 


Busts — Train young bulls to the yoke. 
In a single yoke, or harnessed with gear, 
much labour may be dane by a bull. He 
will be quieter for it, a better stock-getter, 
and much less dangerous in every — 
A ball’s will should always be controlled, 
and his anger never excited. Insert a ring 
in the nose of unmanageable animals. 


To Prevent Lamps Smoxine.—It is 
often difficult to get a good light from a 
lamp, and yet keep it from smoking; but if 
the wick be first soaked in strong vinegar, and 
then thoroughly dried, this annoyance will 
be prevented. 


Childrens Column. 


THE YOUNG HEMLOCK TREE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 

There is a beautiful forest of trees covering 
the great Partridge hill. In it are the beeches, 
birches, elms, and ashes, which have been 
centuries in shooting their tall heads up to- 
wards the eky. Among them, too, are the 
small pines and hemlocks in the deep shades, 
as if afraid to be seen in such grand company. 
But far in the woods was one old towering 
hemlock, with many little ones around ber, 
over whom she beld out her arms to make 
shade, and over whom she seemed to watch 
with great tenderness. Among these young 
hemlocks was one peculiarly beautiful. Ite 
form was graceful and perfect, its clothing 
was of the deepest green, and over all was a 
beautiful gloss, making the feathery tufts ex- 
quisitely handsome. The little tree looked up 
at her mother, and shaking every limb with 
excitement, I imagined I could hear it ex- 
claim : 

„O mother, mother, what shall I ever be- 
come?” 

“What do you mean, my dear?” 

“Why, I mean that I am born here in the 
deep forest, and in the thick shade, where I 
cannot grow, where no sunshine falls on me, 
and where nobody sees me.” 

The poor old tree groaned, as the wind 
struck her uplifted head. 

„Alas! my child, I have seen this and felt 


furniture, paintings, embroidery, Ko. The 
Lord Lieutenant, with Sir George Brown 
and a numerous suite, spent some hours in 
the exhibition. One good effect already 
produced has been the decrease of crime in 
the regiment. 


Farm and Garden. 


Butter ix Winter.—How very diffi- 
cult it is to find good butter in winter. 
Where one farmer makes an attractive arti- 
cle, one hundred give it to us white and 
tasteless. How is this? Why can not a 
general mode be ado by dairymen in 
manufacturing butter? We are assured by 
one who does make delicious butter in the 
midst of winter, that there is no solid rea- 
son why butter generally should not be 
good throughout the year. He says all that 
is needed is, first, to adopt his mode, and 
then to give it proper care and attention. 
If we remember correctly, this mode is as 
follows:—Every farmer should raise as 
many carrots as his milch eows will need 
throughout the winter, giving each such 
quantity as may be judged proper. This 
has an excellent effect upon the freshness 
and richness of the milk. Before churning, 
two or three middle-sized orange carrots are 
grated, the juice pressed ouf through a 
cloth; over the juice boiling water is pour- 
ed, and then pressed through the cloth. To 
this add a pint of new milk, stir, and throw 
into the cream before churning. This juice 
is sufficient for ten or twelve pounds of but- 
ter. Made in this way, there is scarcely 
any difference either in colour or flavour, 
between it and the best summer butter. 
This we state from our personal knowledge. 
We have no doubt that good butter can be 
made by preparing the cream in this way, 
without the feeding of carrots. At least 
those who have a small quantity on hand, 
or can buy them in the market, should try 
it. 

SUNSHINE AND Am —The practice of 
keeping cattle and horses in the barn during 
the duy, as well as the night, is becoming 
quite common. It may be carried too far, 
as that has been of keeping them in the 
open yard through many a stormy winter 
day. Cattle become greatly attached to 
their accustomed stalls, and will return to 
them, if they can, even in mild and pleasant 
weather. But they need sunshine and air, 
aod should be able to enjoy their invigora- 
ting influences for two or three hours every 
mild and elear day. If this practice is com- 
menced when they are first returned to the 
barn io — it will soon become a 
of their habit and they will tly epjo 
the change — Farmer. 


ConpDENsED MILK —A correspondent of 
the German Telegraph says: — “ To one 
qaart of new milk, take one pound of the 
best crushed sugar; let the milk boil, then 
stir in the sugar until all is dissolved; con- 
tinue to stir uotil it has commenced to boil, 
which must be on a gentle heat to keep from 
burning. When it becomes the consistency 
of molasses it is done for use. Put in cans 
or close jars, and cork them tightly. This 
is of much value where fresh milk can not 
be had, either in preparing food for the sick, 
or to use in tea and coffee. In hospitals this 
is a valuable article.“ 


Keepina Horses’ Feet anp Leas 
Orpver.—lf I were asked to account for my 
horses’ legs and feet being in better order 
than those of my neighbour, I should attri- 
bute it to the four following circumstances: 
First, they are all shod with a few nails, so 
placed in the shoe as to permit the foot to 
expand every time they move; second, that 
they all live in boxes, instead of stalls, and 
can move whenever they please; third, they 
spend two hours, daily, in walking exercise, 
when they are not at work; and fourth, that 
I have not a headstall or trace chain in my 
stall. These four circumstances comprehend 
the whole mystery of keeping horses’ legs 
fine, and their feet in sound working condi- 
tion up to old age.— Milles. 


How ro Feep Turkers.—A lady sub- 
scriber of Montgomery county, Pennsylva- 
nia, describes her method of feeding turkeys, 
in the American Agriculturist:—A trough 
is made by nailing two boards together, with 
end pieces extending three inches above the 
trough; upon these naila cover. Set this 


from the ground. The turkeys can reach it, 
and get their heads in. Chickens can not; 
neither can they better their condition by 
fiying up upon the trough. She adds:—*I 
keep corn, or mush always in it, and the 
turkeys eat whenever they are hungry, and 
will fatten much sooner than when the feed 
is thrown on the ground. I have fed over 
fifty the past season, the young ones of 
which weighed, gobblers eighteen to twenty- 
three pounds, hens twelve to fifteen pounds, 
and they were not of the large breed either.“ 


Green Caeese.—The one grand error in 
American cheese-making, is the want of care 
in not ripening the cheese before it is sent 
to market. We all koow that there is oon- 
siderable difference between a green 
and a mellow one; between a Baldwin ap- 

le in the fall, and after it has been kept a 
ew months to ripen. 86 there is much 
difference between curd and cheese. The 
curd is the green apple, the cheese the 
ripened fruit. If you were going to send 
5 to market, you would not send the green 


grass fresh from the field, and yet you often 
ll your cheese when it is as green as grass. 
In the Cheshire dairies of Eogland, so cele- 
brated for cheese, none is ever sold until it 
six months old. The cheeses are kept in 
moderately warm room until thoroughly 
pened and cured, with that outside mould 


trough firmly on legs two and a half feet 


this ever since you were born. I have grown 
so that I am taller than the forest, and I can 
look out and see the hills, and my bead catches 
the early sunbeams, and the last evening rays 
of light. And sometimes I hear men talk 
about me, and tell what a noble tree I am. 
I am tempted indeed to be proud, but my 
thoughts of you check me. My ‘poor little 
one! You seem to be created for nothing, 
and to be of no use!” 

Just then I heard a wagon, and shortly Joe 
Hant appeared with an axe on bis shoulder. 
He seemed to be looking for something; but 
the moment he set bis eyes on the little tree, 
he went straight to it. In a moment his axe 
was in it. 

„O dear, dear, what does it mean!” cried 
the little tree. It shook and trembled in every 
limb; its little head waned and sank towards 
the earth; ite tears oozed out at every stroke 
of the axe, and as it bowed its head it groaned 
aloud. 

„O, my cbild, my child!” groaned the poor 
old mother Hemlock. Aud so my poor child 
is no more — its life is lost—its being useless.” 

Joe put the little tree in the wagon, and 
drove off. 

A fow evenings after this, I was invited to 
attend a meeting of a mission Sabbath-school 
in the great white school-house. It was a 
sort of jubilee, and I was told that all the 
children and teachers would be there; and so 
in a cold snow-storm I rode up several miles 
to honour the occasion. When I went in, sure 
enough there was a great multitude of cbil- 
dren, from the little baby-boy, who bad not 
yet arrived at the dignity of trowsers, to the 
young men’s classes. There were the teachers, 
with faces illuminated with gladness, and 
there were the bright eyes and happy faces of 
the children and their parents. How they 
sang out of their little books, and how their 
very bands danced in sympathy! Then there 
was the long table spread, covered with bis- 
cuit, and cakes, and nuts, and fruit, and every 
thing so nice. And how they did eat! And 
now they were through, and the door opens 
into another great room, and there it stands! 
the same beautiful little hemlock! There it 
stands! On its branches are little coloured 
candles, and all lighted! Every leaf shines 
and glistens in the light! And on its bending 
branches hang dolls, and mittens, and scarfs, 
and collars, and pictures, and books, and bags 
of candy, a gift for every scholar, and every 
teacher, with his name on it! How gracefully 
and beautifully the tree looked! Every body 
admired it and praised it, till I feared it would 
drop its load of precious fruit for very joy! 
What shouts, and clapping of hands, and 
eager faces, and pleased looks, as the fruit 
was taken from the tree and the names called 
over! I never saw a company so happy, and 
an occasion so joyous. The little tree thought 
her mother would almost have died for joy, 
could she only have looked in! But the 
mother tree was left out in the cold forest, 
and saw nothing of the glory of ber child! 

And so, is there not many a sweet child 
removed from earth, and the poor mother 
weeps over it, and feels that it is lost, when 
in fact it has only been removed to a place 
that is full of light, where glad and blessed 
spirits surround it, and sing in their blessed- 
ness, while on it grow the fruits of peace, and 
love, and joy, and where it is to stand—not 
like the tree in the school-house, for one even- 
ing, but even for ever and ever? Mourning 
mother, dry your tears! Your little one is 
safe !— Sunday. School Times. 


—— 
JOHN C. CAPP & SON, 


STOCK AND NOTE BROKERS, 


NO. 23 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL‘A., 
(Diasctiy Orrosits tax Mecuamic’s Banx.) 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
AT THE BOARD OF BROKERS, _ 


MONEY INVESTED, 
And Notes and Loans Negotiated, 


ON THE BEST TERMS. 
J. O. FULLER, 


Iuronres Waotesate Deater mm 


FINE WATCHES AND JEWELRY, 
No. 712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A., 
( Up-Stairs, Oppomte Masonic ) 
Has now Open 
A LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK, 
Emsracine 
AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 

E. HOWARD & Cos FINE AMERICAN WATCHES, 
GOLD CHAINS, GOLD SPECTACLES, THIMBLES, 
AND 
FINE JEWELRY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
Celebrated First Premium 


SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A, 


The Machines manufactured by the GROVER 
& BAKER Sewing Machine 89 have taken 
the FIRST PREMIUM at the late State Fairs 
held in New York, New Jersey, — — 
Ohio, Indiana, IIlinois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama, and California. 


— 


PUBLICATIONS | 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 


THE YOUNG PARSON. . . 81-45. 
BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. i2mo. . . 1.36. 
SEI8S’ LAST TIMES. i2mo.. . . 1.38 


SEIS3’ THREATENING RUIN. 12mo. . 
SEISS’ DAY OF THE LORD. 13mo.. . 
FAIRBAIRN’S HERMENEUTICS. 12mo. 
THOLUCK ON JOHN. 8%. 
CASES OF CONSCIENCE. 

ERS IDIOMS. % ũ ũ 
COLES ON GOD'S SOVEREIGNTY. 12mo. 75. 


McILVAINE’S EVIDENCES. 12m... 175. 
HELPS FOR THE PULPIT. 120 . . 1.50. 
FARRAR’ SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY. . 85. 


HENGSTENBERG ON ECCLESIASTES. 2.28. 


KURTZ’S CHURCH HISTORY. 2 vols. . 3.50. 
PULPIT THEMES. 18mo....... 1.50. 
SEISS’ TEN VIRGINS. 12mo. 75. 


THOLUCK’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 2.50. 


FLEMING’S VOCABULARY OF Pu 


All our Publications can be had of Book- 
sellers generally, or will be sent by mail, posta 
paid. upon the receipt of the prices advertised by 
the Publishers. 


SMITH, ENGLISH & CO. 
NO. 23 NORTH SIXTH SH. PHILAD'A. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE KEY-NOTE, Mr. Bradbury’s new — 
ing- Book for Singing-Schools, Choirs, aud Fami- 
lies, first published only a few weeks since, has 
already reached ite TWENTY-EIGHTH THOU- 
SAND. The following extract from a letter, re- 
cently received from a well-known music teacher, 
~ an indication of the reasons for this great popu- 
arity: 

“I like che Key-Note,’ and think it one of the 
very best, yea, the best. Singing School Book — 
published, and for the following reasous:— 1. The 
music is so plainly written, i. e., large type and a 
stall for every part. 2. The tunes, while good, 
are not difficult, as a general thing. 3. The Sing- 
ing-School Department is so nicely arranged, and 
contains so good a selection of just such music as 
the Singing-School likes.” 

Price per dozen, $10.50. All our publications 
for sale 1 MASON A HAMLIN, Boston, at our 
prices. Published by 

MASON BROTHERS, 
No. 7 Mercer street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No. 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
FEBRUARY, 1864. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY UPON THE 
FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF PETER. 
By the Rev. Robert Leighton, D.D., Archbishop 
of Glasgow, with a brief Memoir of the Author. 
2 vols., 8vo. Pp. 925. Price $3.50. 

The edition bas been carefully revised, is 
printed on large, clear type, and is the most cor- 
rect and beautiful published. 
GRACE-CULTURE; orn, Tuovesrs on Graces, 

Growrsa, anp By Ezra M. Hunt, M.D. 

12mo. Pp. 320. 


2 of rich, clear, and logical views of Divine 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE IN 
IMPROVING THE UNDERSTANDING 
AND MORAL CHARACTER. By John Mat- 
thews, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Hanover and New Albany, 
Indiana, author of “ Letters on the Divine Pur- 
" 4c. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
e Rev. James Wood, D. D., President of Hau- 
over College, Indiana. Small 12mo. Pp. 216. 
Price 60 cents. 

LETTERS TO THE YOUNG. By Maria Jane 
Jewsbury. Small i2mo. Pp. 233. Price $1. 
Printed on Laid Tinted Paper, with Antique 
Headings and Initials. Bound in Bevel Cloth, 
Red Edges. 


SERIES FOR YOUTH. 18MO. 

THE OLD PARSONAGE; or, Recotuzcrtions or 
4 Musister’s 18mo. Pp. 236. 
Price 40 and 45 cents. 

THE PASTOR'S BIBLE-CLASS; or, 
Conversations Concernine tas Sacrep Movus- 
Trains. 18mo. Pp. 214. Price 35 and 40 cts. 

GRAPES FROM THE GREAT VINE FOR 
YOUNG FRUIT-GATHERERS. By the Rev. 
W. P. Breed, author of “ Lessons in 2 
“The Book of Books,” &c. 18 mo. Pp. 3 
Price 45 and 50 cents. 

LIFE AND LIGHT; or, Every-Day Retioron. 
By the Author of “George Miller,” “Blind 
Annie Lorimer,” 40. 18mo. Pp. 216. Price 
35 and 40 cents. 

IRISH STORIES. 18mo. Pp. 287. Price 40 
and 45 cents. 

BIDDY MALONE; or, Tas or Six. 
18mo. Pp. 108. Price 20 and 25 cents. 


12M0 TRACT. 

JUSTIFICATION. By Rev. T. 8. Childs, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church ot 
Hartford, Connecticut. Tract No. 268. Pp. 24. 
E Any Publication of the Board will be 

sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the Cata- 


price. 
lease address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 
CARROLL COLLEGE, 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN. 


The Second Term of the present 2 
Lear of this Institution will begin on the 4th day 
of January, 1864, and continues Thirteen Weeks. 

In order to — it more — * to the 
wants of the Public. A YOUNG LADIES’ DE- 
PARTMENT has been established, and is so ar- 
ranged that the Male and Female Pupils study 
separately, but.recite together in the same Classes, 
when pursuing the same studies. Particular at- 
tention is invited to this feature of our plan. 

In the ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, Pupils are 
thoroughly prepared for Business, or for entering 
the higher Classes in the College. 

In the CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT, those 
Studies are taught which belong more 2 — 
priately to the College. Instruction will here- 
after be given in Franca and German. 


EXPENSES. 
For the Second Term, in the English 
ment, $6.50. Classical Department, $9.75. Mod- 
ern Languages, $5 each. Instrumental Music, $10 
per quarter, with $2 for use of Instrument. 
Good Board in private Families, including Fuel, 
Light, Washing. and use of Furnished Room, can 
be bad in the Villege at from $2 to $3, average 


$2.50, a Week. 
Particular attention is given to Composition 
and to forming correct habits of Reading and 

The Moral and Reli influence in the Col- 
lege is evangelical and positive, without being 
narrow or bigoted. 

Any number of Goop Srupznrs, who come to 
study, will be accommodated; but the Its 4d 
Vicious, who only desire the name of being in 
College, are particularly notified that they are not 
wanted, and will not permitted to remain if 
they come. 


or further particulars, address . 
Rev. W. ALEXANDER, A.M., President. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 


The next Term of this Schoo! will commence on 
eDNESDAY, Fearcary 1864. The number 
is limited to Thirty. „ 


’ 


For Circulars, 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
TROY, NEW YORE. 


The E:eurtteta Seut-Annsvat Session of this 
well-known Scaoot or Eneineerise will com- 
mence February 10¢h, 1864. For the New Ans. 
NAL Reeister. giving full inf rmation, address 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director, 
Troy, New York. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE 


A Boarding School for Young Ladies. 
Situation Elevated and Beautiful, on the Pennayl- 
vania Railroad, Two Hours’ Ride from, 
Philade!phia. 


Crassicat, Screntiric anpGrayastic DePARTMENTS. 


Address the Principal, 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A.M., 
Parkesburg, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 


Ts SUBSCRIBER HAVING TAKEN A 


Pastoral Charge, offers for sale, at a reason- 
able price, and on * terms, his 88 
known as ROSELAND FEMALE INSTITUT 
The Buildings are new, affording ample accom- 


modations for from Forty to Fifty Ae ape with 
about Fourteen Acres of Ground in a high state of 


cultivation. Ad 
Rev. J. BELVILLE, 


e, Pennsylvania. 


IRST PREMIUM 
ENAMELLED COTTAGE FURNITURE, 
FOR COUNTRY SEATS, VILLAS, 
OR CITY RESIDENCES. 
COURTNEY & WILLETS, Nog. 14 and 16 South 
Seventh Street, bave constantly on hand a large 
variety of the above Furniture. 
Also, DINING ROOM CHAIRS, EXTENSION 
TABLES, MATTRESSES, &c. 
Suits Of Farniture as low as $25, and neat suits, 


consisting of Marble-top 
an Bedstead, Toilet-table, and 4 chairs, 
0 


Those wishi a different pattern from those on 
hand, can have it made of any style required. 


MANCIPATED SLAVE3.—Onrd Photographs 

of Emancipated Slaves from Louisiana. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 

No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

g@- The nett proceeds from the sale of these 
Photographs will be devoted to the education of 
coloured people in the of the Gulf, 
. now under the command of Major-General Banks. 


BROWN'S A NBGLECTED 
Ieerratep on Sores Taroat 
BRONCHIAL to progress, results in 
TROCHES serious Pulmonary Bronchial and 
‘Asthmatic Diseases, oftentimes 


von lincurable. Baown’s Baoncaiat 


COUGHS Trocnes reach directly the af. 
AND fected and give almost 
immediate relief. For Baon- 

COLDS. entris, and 


Coxsuuptrve Cobens, the Troches are useful. 
Pustic Sezacers and Sivoers should have the 
Troches to clear and strengthen the Voice Mu- 
vary Orricers and Souprers who overtax the 
voice, and are ex to sudden changes, should 
use them. Obtain only the genuine. “Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” having = their effi 
by a test of many years, are highly recommend 
and prescribed by Physicians and Surgeons in 
the Army, and have received testimonials from 
eminent men. 

d by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine 
in the United States and most Foreign Countries, 


at 25 cents per box. 


ress 
Mrs. MARGARETTA C. SHEPPARD, 


February 13, 1864. 


MAN, MORAL AND PHYSICAL; 


INFLUENCE OF HEALTH AND DISEASE 
ON RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Br Rev. Josura H. Jonss, D. D. 


Becond Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 13mo., 
$1.25. Bevelled red edges, $1.50. 
From the Biblical Repertory. 

The author has not written for 
men a6 2 class, yet the lucid, ished, terse, 
vigorous, classical style—the profuse illustration 
of principles, by striking facta, and its literary 
and religious attractions, combine to make it in- 
teresting and instructive to any intelligent mind. 
The work will be a standard with those who can 
a Oh cee and, so far as we have learn- 

, one in the English language ex- 
pressly devoted to this — 
From the Congregationalist. 
We regard the work as — great im 
In this semi-sick world, a vast amount of religious 
2 and misgiving is directly traceable to 
bodily ailment; and the careful reading of this 
volume, we have no doubt, will afford unspeaka- 
ble comfort to many who may imagine that the 
have committed the sin against the Holy Gh 
— they — only * treacherous far too 
ong to nature's laws, and are paying the penal 
in aching heads and feeble 2 0 * 


NOTES ON SCRIPTURE. 
By Joe. Jones, LL.D. 


With an Introduction, by Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, D. B. 8yvo. $3. 
From the Christian Herald. 

The author was not only a ripe Christian, but 
was a careful theologian. He studied the Bible in 
its original tongues, and with all the best critical 
aids, daily. The matured views of such a man 
are a valuable legacy to the Church The very 
fact that he brought to his study of the — — 


res 
the most thorough legal knowledge, will add great 
value to his expositions of many passages. His 
views wore not hastily formed, or taken at second- 
hand, but the result of patient, original investi 
tion by a mind of great native vigour, highly oul- 
tivated, and under the contro/ling influence of a 
reverential and childlike faith. Doubtless there 
are passages in these Notes to which we might not 
subscribe; but we are sure that no more valuable 
and suggestive work on the Gospels has been 
written in this country. 


THE BIBLE HAND-BOOK. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


By Josera Axeva, D. D. 
Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.75. 


From the Chicago Herald. 

This new book, intended to assist in the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, is more comprehensive 
than any book we have seen of its nature, bein 
very much condensed without producing . 
ty; it is emphatically mu/tum in parvo, and sub- 
stantially supplies the place of a library on the 
subjects which it treats. Every Bible reader 
much needs such a book for reference, in order to 
make intelligent and definite progress It does 
not supply the place of a Bible Dictionary, but 
— much other almost, if not quite 
equal importance. 0 is one of great prac- 
tical value to all Bible students, 


For sale bY 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphig. 


Old Established Shirt, Stock and Collar 


EMPORIUM, 
No. 146 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHII/A. 


CHAS. L. ORUM & CO. 


Are prepared to execute all orders for their 
celebrated make of Shirts on short notice, in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

These Shirts are cut by Measurement, on scien- 
tific principles, and surpass any other Shirt for 
Neatness of Fit on the Breast, Comfort in the 
Neck, and Ease on the Shoulder 


WINCHESTER & CO. 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 
AND 
PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


No. 706 CHESTNUT STREET, PHII/A., 
(Above Seventh, Opposite the Washington House.) 
Fine SHIRTS and DRAWERS made from 
Measurement, at a few days notice, and in all 
cases WARRANTED to Fit. 
Formula for Measurement sent on application. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


O TIC E.—We take this opportunity of in- 
forming our Friends and Customers that 
we have associated ourselves with E. H. ET Datden, 
No. 625 Market Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia, 
where we would be pleased to have you call. 
We shall keep always on hand a first-class 
stock of Ready Made Clothing. Also, a stock of 
Piece Goods, which we will make to order, in the 
most Fashionable Style. 
ISAAC LIPPENCOTT, 
GEORGE L. HAINES, 
CHARLES C. OZIAS, 

Late with R. H. Adams, Seventh and Market streets 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 


The Subscribers have constantly for sale an 
assortment of Church, Factory, Steamboat, Loco- 
motive, Plantation, School-house, and other Bells, 
mounted in the most approved and durable man- 
ner. For full particulars as to many recent 
improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
8 occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

send for a Circular. Address 


E. A. & d. R. MENEELY, 
WEST TROY, NEW YORK. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, INVERTED NAILS, EN. 

LARGED JOINTS, AND ALL DISEASES 

OF THE FEET, cured without pain or inconve- 

nience to the patient, by DR. ZACHARIE, sur- 

geon Chiropodist, 021 Chestnut street, Philadel- 

my Refers to Physicians and Surgeons of the 
city. 


FAMILY GROCERIES. 


The Subscribers invite the attention of Families 
to their very complete and varied assortment of 
Choice FAMILY GROCERIES—consisting, in 
part, of the usual New Fruits for the Season, as 
RAISINS, CURRANTS, CITRONS, 40. 
TEAS, COFFEE, SPICES, HAMS. 
CANNED FRUITS and MEATS, for the Army 
and Navy. 


THOMPSON BLACK & SON’S 
TEA WAREHOUSE 


AND 

FAMILY GROCERY STORE, 

Norra-West Conn oF 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILA, 
Established 1836. 

An — Assortment of yr Black and 
Green Teas, and every variety ne Groceries 
suitable Or. Family Use. part of the City, 
* bored in any 

for the Country. 
ROVISIONS—A FRESH SUPPLY OF 
MEATS AND VEGETABLES Constantly 
on Hand. GAME and TERRAPIN in Season. 
OYSTERS and SAND CLAMS of the best Quality 
for Family use. ICHAEL MEAGHER, 
219 and 22% South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
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